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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of study. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month 14th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE papas young women for the care of 
young childre’ 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful "experience. 

Six young women received the di 
month, 1896. Special circular issu 

Out of town pve for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 
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New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, an Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; eee chemical, physical |a- 


boratories, and large, well-equip gymnasium ; 
manual training ia wood ond ret tal work. 
For Catalogue, address 


SWARTHMORE 
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SCHOOL 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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and aa Preparato 
Send for catalogue avaiten aon. 
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ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
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Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee 
Liberal course of oy. Students pocpens for col- 
or business. The e-like surround ne 
it ly attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
—_ admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
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lars, addres. 
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Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
14th next. Beautiful amd healthy location. Grounds 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, an 
Linguistie Courses of Study, Also, an Art ty won 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has n 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 
For illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
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Locust VALLEY, LoN@ ISLAND, 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new ae with modern conveniences has been 





increased accommodations. The 
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inelined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
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For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
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. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 
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Founder and Principal. 
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Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 
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Seventy pomme. 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
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Norristown, Penna. 
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COMPETENT MIDDLE-AGED LADY 
wishes position as nurse to invalid. Refer- 


ence given. Address Mrs. K.L., Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 





OR RENT, DURING WHOLE OR PART OF 
August. a furnished, 1l-room house. Address 
RYLAND W. PHILLIPS, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ONDON GROVE, P A.—BOARDING IN A 
healthy location; home comforts; terms 
moderate. Reference. K. E. WEBB. 

O LEASE. —ISLAND AND COTTAGE AT 
Thousand Islands ; Canadian side. Well situ- 
ated ; 7-roomed ; furnished ; all conveniences ; 


$125 for season. Apply to 8. ELIZABETH STOVER, 
137 E. 15th Street, New York. 





ANT BOARD IN THE COUNTRY (WITH 
Friends) for my son, nine years old, during 
summer ; convenient to York Road trolley 

or Reading Terminal os but not imperative. 
References exchanged. DAVID K. FURMAN, P.O. 
Box 15, Philad’a. 

ANTED.—AN INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH. 

Best qualifications for teaching Rhetoric 


and Composition a tive requisition. 
Addreas No. 67, this Office. = , 


Fy ANTE D.—A FEW BOARDERS ON A FARM, 
one mile from Willow Grove Station Rail- 
road. Five minutes from Horsham Station, 

Trenton cut-off branch P. R. R. Poreh and plenty 
of shade. Terms reasonable. = OB T. COMLY, 
Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., 


ANTED D.—A “POSITION “BY A REFINED 
young lady, who is Friendly inclined, as 
housekeeper for gentleman with small 

family. Address Box 53, Jenkintown. 


ANTE D. —BY MAN WITH SMALL I FAMILY 

(a Friend) a position of trust, orany work 

that he can make an honest living at. A 

good horseman. Address M. W., Ashbourne P. O., 
Pennsylvania. 


EST | GROVE, PA —BOARD ON FARM; IN- 
valids and adults ; healthy location ; home 
comforts; terms moderate; reference ; 

trained nurse. MISS M. IDA PHILLIPB. 


$500 3 WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE. 
e 


poe two sums of $700 each first mort- 
Good investments. Apply to 
CHARL ES "PALM MER, ll E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 


noi Roll Top, contain- 


DESKS ing all latest im- 


provements, were $25,—maker failed, 
—now they’re $15,—(dut limited num- 
ber to be had.) 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch 8&t. 
’ 
TEN DAYS’ TRIP FOR $68.00. 
To New York, Seinen, Mass., all night, Bos- 
ton, Bar Harbor, with some other interesting points 
takenin. Leave Reading Terminal on Third-day, 
Seventh month 21, 9.30 a.m. train. Pullman service. 
Money paid five days in advance; refunded when 
Putting up at best hotels 


en route. Further information, inquire, 
R. B. NIC HOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND ees 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


| about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. geg-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Gg 
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SOAP 


99*4i00% PURE 


The popular wash silk waists can be made as fresh as 
new by washing in a suds of Ivory Soap. The gloss is re- 
stored by ironing when almost perfectly dry. Use no starch. 


Twe Procter & Gamete Co, CinTi. 





WHY IS tenenai s Blended Tea 


80 much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
81 NorRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 





Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 
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Benjamin Green, 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXVIII. 


are fixed be true, not wavering by reports and deserting in 
affiiction, for that becomes nol the good and virtuous. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From his Letter to his Wife and Children, written on his departure 
for America, in 1682. 


A TURKISH LEGEND. 
A CERTAIN Pasha, dead these thousand years, 
Once, from his harem, fled in sudden tears, 
And had this sentence on the city’s gate 
Deeply engraven, ‘‘ Only God is great.’’ 
So those four words above the city’s noise 
Hung like the accents of an angel’s voice, 
And evermore, from the high barbican, 
Saluted each returning caravan. 
Lost is that city’s glory. Every gust 
Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown Pasha’s dust, 
And all is rain—save one wrinkled gate 
Whereon is written, ‘‘ Only God is great.”’ 


PRODIGAL SON. 
[Luke xv. : 1-32.] 

Paper by Mary B. Paxson, read at the Conference Class, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 5, 1896. 

‘¢ THEN drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners 
for to hear him.”’ 

‘*And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, 
This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.”’ 

It was in answer to this reproach that Jesus gave the 
beautiful parables of to-day’s lesson, and to both classes 
of his hearers the words were fraught with deep, spiritual 
meaning. To the publicans and sinners they brought as- 
surance of tender, yearning love, strong to draw them to 
itself; to the scribes and Pharisees, rebuke for self- 
righteousness and proud superiority. 

In our day and generation, and especially among 
those of our Society, the lesson of Fatherly Love ever 
waiting for us with open arms no longer needs especial 
emphasis. The tender Shepherd seeking his sheep lost 
amid darkness and difficult paths,—the Father whose 
loving eyes discerned his erring son ‘‘ when he was yet a 
great way off,’’—have long been familiar images, and the 
truth they typify has come home to us with an absolute 
certainty that we no longer question. We now that we 
have but to turn to Him, to find forgiveness, strength, 
and rest. 

But with what strange force and sweetness must these 
words have come to those who heard them first. The 
publicans and sinners gathered at the Master’s feet found 
themselves outside the pale of the formal religion around 
them ; its teachers reached no hands of brotherly sym- 
pathy to lift them out of sin. Yet tothem Jesus said, 
‘¢ There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.’’ 

And in the ages that have passed since then, what un- 
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| told comfort must this thought have brought to those in 
| whose ears the hard creed of the theologian has thundered 
| of the wrath of God, of a justice which leaves no room 
In making friends, consider well first; and when you | 
| be bridged over by some interceding saint or virgin 


for loving mercy, of a hopeless alienation which can only 


mother, or by innocent blood shed to wash out the guilt 


| which no repentance and atonement can obliterate. This 
| simple story of a loving Father’s welcome to his lost child 
| stands as Jesus’s own answer to all the complicated 


schemes of salvation which theology has offered to a re- 
pentent world. In its ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ it is un- 
answerable. ‘‘ His father saw him and had compassion, 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him,’’ and this in 
answer to the repentent shought merely, before the words, 
‘* Father, I have sinned,’’ fell from the wanderer’s lips. 

But these parables were heard by scribes and Pharisees 
also, and were apparently called forth by their murmurs, 
and it is the lesson which this fact suggests, the lesson 
which we gather from the story of the ‘‘ elder brother ’’ of 
the Prodigal, which I wish especially to dwell upon this 
morning. 

It brings us face to face with he large and vital ques- 
tion of our relation to the world’s outcasts ; those vast 
numbers of ignorant, degraded, often brutal human 
beings, who haunt the slums of our great cities; whom 
theoretically, and at a distance, we are willing enough to 
acknowledge as children of our own beneficent Father in 
Heaven ; but from whose touch we shrink as from pollu- 
tion, and for whose lives, hopeless in drunkenness and 
vice and filth, we feel at best but very slight responsibil- 
ity. They are so dirty, so repulsive, and our dainty 
breeding gives its alms with shrinking finger-tips, and 
washes and fumigates afterwards. 

In struggling with our own besetting sins, we are com- 
forted and helped by the conviction that ‘‘ Our Father ’’ 
cares whether the day has been lived well or ill; that he 
pities the failures, recognizes the extenuating circum- 
stances, and rejoices with each slight success. But when 
our daily papers bring us word of some foul crime of 
brutal lust or reckless savagery, I fear we do not always 
stop to reckon up the causes which have made it possible ; 
we do not all see in the criminal a human soul, very dear 
to the maker of us all, who has struggled toward a feeble, 
flickering light of goodness, and who has failed. Nor 
does this failure seem so vital, so pathetic, as when our 
own strivings toward better things end in overthrow. 
We fail. We ask forgiveness, help, and sympathy. The 
evidence of another’s dire failure comes to our ears, and 
we talk of protecting the community, and of the ends of 
justice. At such times should we not rather pray with 
the old Arabian philosopher, ‘‘ Oh God, be kind to the 
wicked ; to the good thou hast already been sufficiently 
kind in making them good.”’ 

It is possible, in following this line of thought, to be 
unjust to ourselves. It is undoubtedly right that society 
should protect itself, and better, even for the evil doer, 
that the evil should be checked ; while our failure to 
realize the full depth of misery involved seems to be 
largely nature’s effort at self preservation, lest we sink 
under the burden of the world’s woe andsin. Yet we 
are often perilously near indiffereuce. These social 
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outcasts seem so far removed. They are so low! Are we 
then so high? Putting aside, as not significant, the 
morality on which we are so apt unconsciously to pride 
ourselves, which does not steal or fight or kill because 
these tendencies were conquered for us by our fathers 
some generations since and have ceased to be alluring 
to us, have we been so valiant and successful in our 
struggles with those subtler temptations of character 
which are still real to us, that we can be self-righteous and 
contemptuous toward those which we have never known ? 

It is part of the deeper meaning of his words that Jesus 
made the Prodigal the younger brother. The sins of the 
flesh which he typifies are those which must be met and 
conquered first; they are the sins of the world’s child- 
hood, of those who in the midst of the world’s civiliza- 
tion are still untaught, of all children to a greater or less 
degree. But when these cruder temptations have all been 
overcome the battle is still but half won; there remains 
yet to be conquered all those sins of disposition of which 
the ‘‘ elder brother’’ isthe type. Most of us take up the 
struggle at this point, heredity and education being fac- 
tors potent enough to wipe out certain temptations for us 
altogether ; and so, as J. H. Thorn has said, ‘‘ A saint's 
life in one man may be less than common honesty in 
another. From us, whose consciences He has reached 
and enlightened, God may look for a martyr’s truth, a 
Christian’s unworldly simplicity, before he will place us 
on a level even with the average of the exposed classes.’’ 

‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.”’ 

These words, so gentle, are our condemnation. Be- 
cause we stand so close to him ; because, though through 
no merit of our own, we are able to see his face in all the 
beauty and order of his visible world, which to so many 
seems wrapped in thick clouds, and hurried on in the 
grasp of some cruel, blind necessity ; because he has given 
us so much, we owe him much. 

And what will please him most? Not the easy kind- 
liness which brings its own reward in the brightening of 
loved faces, but the leve which reaches down (and in so 
doing reaches up to him) to lift some poorer child of his 
into the Light. That he lets us be his messengers of 
love to his ‘‘ lost sheep’’ is our crown of glory, but we 
cannot bear the message nor win the crown until the 
words ‘‘ my brother ’’ and ‘‘ my sister’’ follow from the 
‘« Our Father ’’ of our prayers. 

Finally, we cannot too often repeat Emerson’s words 
of sweet humility: 

‘* How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defenses thou hast round me set ; 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow, — 
These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 
I dare not peep o’er this parapet 
To guage with glance the roaring gulf below, 


The depths of sin to which I had descended 
Had not these me against myself defended.” 


Goop learning is always catholic and generous. It 
welcomes the humblest votary of science, and bids him 
kindle his lamp freely at the common shrine. It frowns 
on caste and bigotry. It spurns the artificial distinctions 
of conventional society. It greets all comers whose in- 
tellectual gifts entitle them to admission to the goodly 
fellowship of cultivated minds. It is essentially demo- 
cratic in the best sense of that term.—Dr. Jas. B. 
A ngell. 

PRAYER is a necessity of our humanity rather than a 
duty. To force it as a duty is dangerous. Christ did 
not,—never commanded it, never taught it till asked.— 
Robertson. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FAIR HILL MEETING, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Frigenp having requested the information, and desired 
its publication in the INTELLIGENCER, for the benefit of 
others as well, I send the following, mainly from the book 
of regulations for the graveyard, with some data published 
in Zhe Friend, by Joseph W. Lippincott. 

5, Ea, Tug 


A tract of land containing four acres was purchased in 
1703 by Nicholas Waln and John Goodson, for £8, cur- 
rent money of Pennsylvania, by direction and appoint- 
ment of the members or persons belonging to the Monthly 
Meeting of the people of God called Quakers in Philadel- 
phia and by them held in trust, ‘‘ For the benefit, use, 
and behoof of the poor people of the said Quakers belong- 
ing to ye said meeting, forever, and for a place to erect a 
meeting-house and school-house in for ye use and service 
of the said people and for a place to bury their dead.’’ 

A meeting-house was probably erected in 1706, as the 
minutes of the monthly meeting, Second month, 1707, 
mention it as having been completed, also that a bill was 
presented, ‘‘ for fencing a little burying ground at Fair 
Hill, which was allowed and ordered to be paid. David 
Lloyd and Anthony Morris are desired to enquire into the 
conveyancing of the said house and ground at Fair Hill.’’ 

In Tenth month, 1759, ‘‘ the meeting being informed 
that some convenience is wanting at Fair Hill meeting- 
house the better to accommodate the meeting and school, 
Isaac Zane and others are desired to view the same, and 
after conferring with the Friends of that meeting to get 
what is necessary done.’’ 

First month, 1761, the committee reported a bill for 
repairs, and building a partition in Fair Hill meeting- 
house, which was approved. 

James Hamton mentions in his diary walking out to 
attend this meeting, which was discontinued about the be- 
ginning of this century, and the house used as a dwelling 
till 1888, when it was sold and removed. 

By William Penn’s ‘‘ Concessions,’’ in 1681, every 
purchase of 5,000 acres entitled the purchasers to two city 
lots, one on Front street, 102 feet through to Second 
street, the other on High street, 132 by 306 deep, also 
roo acres of town land (afterward called Liberty land), 
and lesser purchasers in proportion but on back streets. 
George Fox, one of the first purchasers, bought 1,250 
acres for £25, and thereby was entitled to two city lots 
and 16 acres of Liberty land. [This statement, and others 
below, need some explanation. We have added a note to 
this article, which should be read in connection with it. 
—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

From 1681 to his death he tried in vain to obtain a 
patent for these, but never received an answer from the 


| Commissioners, which he was troubled at and complained 


of a little before his departure. 

By his will, George Fox gave ‘‘ his land in Pennsyl- 
vania of about 1,000 acres unto Thomas Lower, John 
Rouse, and Daniel Abraham [sons-in-law of his wife, 
Margaret Fell Fox] and their children, to be equally di- 
vided amongst them, but only 16 acres of it he gave to 
Friends there, 10 of it for a close to put Friends’ horses 


| into, when they come from afar to the meeting, that they 
| may not be lost in the woods, and the other six for a 
| meeting-house and school-house, and a burying place, and 


for a play-ground for the children in the town to play on, 
and for a garden to plant with physical plants for lads and 
lasses to know simples and learn to make oils and oint- 
ments.’’ 


It may be proper to mention that Thomas Lower says 
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he heard that this land was promised to George Fox 
should be in the heart or centre of the city. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia after 
George Fox’s death, made many applications to the com- 
missioners, also wrote William Penn, as also did Thomas 
Lower. The Commissioners said they could not confirm 
the grant according to the will of George Fox, in conse- 
quence of the town being laid out in squares. 

In a letter dated 5th of Tenth month, 1702, Samuel 
Carpenter, Isaac Norris, Anthony Morris, David Lloyd, 
and others, a committee of the monthly meeting, wrote 
Thomas Lewer, of London: 

‘«In answer to thine about the lots and Liberty lands 
in Philadelphia which our dear deceased friend, George 


Fox, gave to Friends here, we give thee to understand. 


that application was made to Governor Penn while here, 
whose answer was that he would write thee about it, and 
at his arrival there would settle it; but since thine came 
to hand we have by order of our monthly meeting re- 


newed our application to the commissioners of property, | 


viz., Edward Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story, 
and James Logan, who the Governor hath empowered to 
grant lots and land and which application and also their 
answer is enclosed. Now the meeting considering that 


the lots as laid out cannot be had for any equivalent, and | 


that the Liberty land, which is to be 16 acres, if on this 
side of the river Schuylkill and 20 acres if on the other 
side of that river, being as yet untaken up, may be 3 or 
4 miles distant from the town spot, therefore may not so 
well answer the will and desire of our said friend for a 
meeting-house, burial place, and pasture for Friends’ 
horses, we were therefore desired by the meeting to con- 
sider of a proposal for some other land in lieu thereof, 
that might in some measure answer the end of the donor, 
and to make a request for the same to the commissioners ; 
but because we find that they cannot give any other an- 
swers than what is enclosed we shall here signify to thee 
what we conceive fit to propose to the Proprietary,—that 
is, if he please to grant to Friends 20 acres of land be- 
tween the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill as near the 
center as conveniently may be to the inhabitants of 
this town, in lieu of the said town lots and Liberty lands, 
Friends here will be content with the same, although not 
near the value of the said lots and Liberty land.’’ 

Fifth month 30, 1703, William Penn wrote the above 
Friends: ‘‘ I have writ the Commissioners of property 
as also to my secretary that any part, the very nearest to 
the town, out of the Liberty lands, though it may be 25 
acres, I am willing to have settled as desired, but no part 
of the city ground lots, because it would makea perfect 
overthrow of the the model of the city.’’ 

The matter was much delayed and it was not till ‘‘ ye 
eighth and twentieth day of ye Sixth month called 
August, 1705,’’ 15 years after George Fox’s death, that a 
patent was issued for the 20 acres of land at Fair Hill at 
a quit rent of 2 pence halfpenny silver money of England, 
also for a town lot on High street and one on Front street 
between Sassafras, formerly Songhurst street, and Vine 
street, formerly Valley street. 

The heirs of George Fox’s brother claimed all such 
city lots and Liberty lands on the Province, alleging that 
the right of George Fox never was duly conveyed. It 
was not till 1767 that the title was confirmed for #500, 
paid by Friends to the said heirs. 

Other religious bodies would retain bequests left to 
their church for their own disposition, but Friends, as 
other monthly meetings were established, gave them a 


joint interest in their property ; but in 1817 it was de- | 


cided to divide a part among each one, and under the 


| extracts herewith. 





were assigned to Green Street, and 6 acres 2 perches, the 
balance of George Fox, Liberty land, was sold to them at 
$300 per acre. 

The trying circumstances accompanying the inter- 
ment of Friends of Green Street at the western ground, 
soon after the separation, led to the consideration of a 
remedy by the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, and the appointment of a committee, Twelfth 
month 26, 1838. This resulted ina proposition to Green 
Street Monthly Meeting to use part of the Fair Hill 
ground ; but way did not then open for it. The funeral 
of Dr. Parrish and others being particularly trying, very 
likely had an influence, and Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, acting on the report of its committee, proposed to 
the other meetings the use of part of Fair Hill ground, 
and that the funds derived from the sale of the old North 
meeting-house be used for the grading and to put it ina 
proper condition. 

This fund, $4,500, was received from the Controller 
of the Public Schools, in order that the city might have 


| a clear title, as William Yardley, David Jones, David 
| Bacon, and James Martin, four of the trustees of the 


North Meeting previous to the separation, refused to sign 
deeds without it. This money was held jointly for the 
use of Green Street and Cherry Street, and was now ap- 
propriated as above. 

The present meeting originated from a concern of 
Edwin L. Peirce, and was held at the house of his father, 
Morris K. Peirce, 2833 N. 11th St., Twelfth month s, 
1880. The interest that seemed felt and also the advan- 
tage of having a meeting-house for use at time of funerals, 
led Green Street Monthly Meeting to collect funds and 
erect one, which was opened Fifth month 27, 1883, but 
on Tenth month 22, 1883, it was seriously damaged by 
fire. This caused much sympathy, and the Methodists 
tendered the use of their church on Lehigh avenue, but 
it was deemed most satisfactory to rent a second-story 
hall in the vicinity. The repairs being hurriedly, but very 
satisfactorily made, the house was re-opened First month 
13, 1884. At the same time that the meeting-house was 
built a nice iron railing was placed around the graveyard. 


Notes by the Editors. 


The letters of William Penn to James Logan, (the 
latter his secretary and agent in Philadelphia, for many 
years), clearly show that the ‘‘ George Fox lot ’’ was not 
a purchase by G. F., but a present to him by William 
Penn. That it had not been located before George Fox’s 
death is not at all remarkable, as he died in 1690, and 
the earliest beginnings of Philadelphia only date from 
1681. The subsequent criticism of Penn on the subject 
was caused no doubt partly by misunderstanding, and 
partly by the policy of some of those persons, including 
David Lloyd, who some years after Penn’s return to Eng- 
land from his second visit here, 1701, caused contro- 
versies with him and with James Logan, only allayed later 
by the efforts of wiser and more reasonable Friends. 

The letters of Penn to Logan appear in the two vol- 
umes of Penn-Logan Correspondence, published by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. We make several 
A letter from Penn, (in England), 
to which the date Sixth month, 1703, is assigned, says: 
‘*T am solicited about George Fox’s gift—indeed it was 
mine to him; and therefore must take the liberty to say 


| that for the request I a little admire [feel surprise or 


wonder] at it. The most considerable of those who sign 
must know it was so; I shall willingly allow a field of 
twenty acres, or twenty-five acres, for Friends’ use, out 


arrangement the four acres at Fairhill, with the buildings, | of liberty lands, near any meeting ; but to allow it out 
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of the city lands is what I will never do, unless I was 
upon the spot. I know who urge these difficulties 
upon me, but alas, they are in the power of One greater 
than [ am to humble, distress, and bring them to reflec- 
tion. However, I will have his name [honored] 
who honored truth above all men [George Fox is evi- 
dently meant] and loved me, but in my own way and 
time. I will not be dictated to.’’ 

Again, ‘‘7ta robr., 1703.’’ [December,] William 
Penn writes to James Logan: ‘‘ They that press so hard 
about George Fox’s lot have either forgot or do not know 
it was a bounty, not a purchase. I gave the price of the 
writings, as well as the land, and therefore they should be 
modest in pressing it, and take it where it can be conve- 
niently given ; and I do earnestly desire thee at no time 
to suffer thyself to be prevailed on to unreasonable grants, 
for [ am in no condition to lavish what I have, since 
what comes from thence [the sale of lands in Pennsylva- 
nia] does not feed my horses, nor pay my servants’ 
wages.”” 

Again, ‘‘ 7th 7br., 1705,’’ [September], Penn writes 
from London to Logan: ‘‘And for T. S.’s [Thomas 
Story, probably] request to me from Friends with you for 
land in or near the Centre [the centre plot, now occu- 
pied by the City Hall] gratify good Friends, but none 
of the Leaven [meaning probably David Lloyd, Anthony 
Morris, and others, who he thought had unjustly assailed 
and misused him] and what or where it is, and in what 
proportions tell me. I would have [it laid out] within 
bounds and rather to the line by Skulkill, on the south 
bounds, or the north, than in the middle of it. Let it 
be the Gift of William Penn to his dear friend and elder 
George Fox, and George Fox’s gift to Truth’s and 
Friends’ service.’’ 

Again, in a letter only a few days later, ‘‘ 21st 7br., 
1705,’ Penn writes to Logan: ‘‘ George Fox’s lot is a 
mystery. Would Friends have it in the Centre? What 
then shall we do with the plan of the city? I will not 
allow that which time may accomplish [the regular de- 
velopment of the city’s plan] to be prevented. Take it 
on the right side, or the left, which is yet irregular. I 
had rather it were out of my strip by the city, Springets- 
bury [the manor extending north of Vine street] that 
runs upon the city, and wherever it is I'll have a cheap 
rent or quit rent, and recorded [as] my gift to George 
Fox and histo Friends. Fail not to let me know thy 
thoughts upon it, for T. I.. [Thomas Lower] haunts me 
from Friends here, vizt. the monthly meeting. I am 
sorry I am to be pressed and encroached upon every way, 
and that they have not more tenderness to my circum- 
stances than to seek an unreasonable thing, and to set 
such folk to tease me ; converse with the chief [members] 
of the Meeting, and say it reasonably, and then pro- 
ceed.”’ 


SIMPLICITY. 

Read before the Young Friends’ Association of Swarthmore Col- 

lege by Ellen H. E. Price. 
SimpLicity is a condition of the mind, a keeping of the 
eye single to the Light, a striving after the best the soul 
can reach, a discarding of all that is superfluous. This 
condition of the mind when it is crystallized into action 
becomes moderation. What we mean by simplicity is, 
generally speaking, the result of simplicity,—the thought 
taking form in the life. 

I do not feel called upon to-night to say anything 
about the duty of moderation. Duty is personal, a mat- 
ter between each one and his God. But there is one 
question which is perfectly natural and legitimate con- 
cerning any course of action. Does it pay? Does the 


satisfaction resulting from moderation in the home com- 
pensate for what it costs ? 

We shall have to take it for granted that each has his 
ideal of what the home should be. What are the neces- 
sary requisites for this ideal and how are they affected by 
moderation or its absence ? 

I think you will agree with me that the home must be 
helpful, uplifting, must fit one to manfully take up his 
life-work. It must be restful and invigorating,—must be 
as the spring in which the soul wearied with the struggle, 
may bathe and find strength for the coming effort ; it must 
be promotive of growth, must continually widen the hori- 
zon, must take into its sympathies all the world ; must pro- 
mote ‘‘ The sense of oneness with our kind,’’ and as a 
necessity to the attainment of these requirements, it must 


‘afford opportunity for association with our fellows, for 


‘* The grace of friendship, mind, and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind.’’ 

The outward necessities for this ideal home are very 
few. Food enough to sustain life, shelter from the sum- 
mer’s sun and winter's storm, a few good books,—all 
else may be desired but are not needed. 

Now, how does moderation help to make possible the 
attaining of this ideal? 

Moderation prevents the unrest which invariably ac- 
companies the striving to do the things others do, to have 
the things others have. To live within the bounds of 
one’s circumstances in desire, as in reality, frees the mind 
from cares and anxieties which weary body and soul, 
stand in the way of growth, and make it impossible for 
one to bring his contribution of helpfulness or restfulness 
to the home. Moderation, with its avoidance of unne- 
cessary things, gives time for intellectual pleasures and 
for spiritual communion. It makes possible in a busy 
life what otherwise has to be given up, the wholesome, 
unrestrained communion with congenial spirits. A lack 
of simplicity is a barrier to hospitality not only because of 
material difficulties, but by reascn of the nervous strain 
resulting from the effort to do what is hard to do and 
what our better natures tell us is unnecessary. Can we not 
believe that our friends, cannot we not believe that all 
with whom our lot is cast, will be best served at our hands 
with what our souls deem good? The truest hospitality 
that we can offer is to give of our best—and our best is 
not the meat that perisheth. 

Now the price of moderation is a constant desire to 
seek for the well-springs of one’s actions in one’s self, to 
keep the eye single to the Light. You cannot live 
moderately, or simply if you prefer to call it so, while 
you are trying to live by the Light of your neighbor. 
Moderation has to do, to a certain extent, with the 
relation between desires and the means of gratifying 
them. Now desires vary in individuals as much as the 
means of gratifying them vary. What satisfies the soul 
in its highest moments is enough and anything more than 
that is superfluous. The effort then to draw the line 
closely between the enough and the more than enough is 
one of the prices we must pay for moderation. And just 
in proportion as we give preference to the real rather than 
the seeming, to the things that are eternal rather than the 
things that are of time, will the influence of our thoughts 
and lives be helpful, restful, growth-inducing. 

Simplicity will decide always in favor of the reality 
rather than the shadow. When the line is drawn in the 
mind, when the soul is clothed in simplicity, then modera- 
tion costs spiritually what it costs a man physically to row 
his boat against the stream. The current is set the other 
direction but the goal is up-stream. So it takes *the 
strength to stand alone, to push right on, counting each 
foot gained; but in the hours when we seem to make no 
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headway, standing firm in the knowledge that our prow is 
faced in the right direction and the goal before us, 
our strength having access to the unlimited source of 
strength, is all sufficient. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE CHURCH CREED. 
In the beginning of the Fourth Century, the controversy 
among the Christians of western Asia, eastern Europe, 
and northern Africa over the extreme form of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity,—resembling the old Egyptian idea 
of a triune deity,—had gathered around two priests of 
Alexandria, Arius and Athanasius. They agreed in say- 
ing that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost were 
one God, existing from ail eternity, but they differed in 
their explanation of this marvelous form of unity. Arius 
held that the Son had been produced by an act of the 
Father’s will. This Athanasius denied, because he said 
it implied a time when the Son was not, and so was in- 
consistent with his divinity. Another question was as to 
the procession of the Holy Ghost. Did he proceed from 


the Father and the Son, or from the Father Jy the Son? | 


And again, were the Father and the Son of the same sub- 
stance, or of Uke substance ? 

The controversy reached a height which threatened 
civil war, and claimed the attention of the Emperor Con- 
stantine. He called a council of the bishops, three hun- 
dred and eight in number, all but three of them being 
Asiatic and African Greeks. This council met at Nicza, 
in Asia Minor, in the year 325, and was presided over by 
the Emperor himself, who, though inclined to Christian- 
ity, had not yet accepted baptism or made a profession of 
the faith, and had just given a proof of his unregenerate 
spirit by putting to death his son Crispus, whose abilities 
and popular qualities he feared might render him a dan- 
gerous pretender to the throne. In this world-famous 
council, Constantine decided to adopt the views of 
Athanasius, and thus they have come down to us as 
‘* orthodox ’’ doctrine, not to be rejected or questioned. 
He ‘‘ opposed the Arians on political grounds,’’ (says 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia), ‘‘ as the weaker party; but 
not being theologically interested in the dissensions, re- 
frained from active persecution of them.’’ Arius was 
banished. The Council, under the direction of the 
Emperor, formulated the views of Athanasius into a creed 
which is still that of Christendom. 

The Athanasian creed, however, was not immediately 
accepted by Christians. The controversy lasted half a 
century longer until the time of the Emperor Theodosius. 
He was a Spanish soldier, of great military ability, and 
was associated in the imperial dignity with the two young 
sons of the preceding Emperor, Gratian Theodosius 
enced the controversy by simply commanding all his sub- 
jects ‘‘to believe in the one divinity of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, of majesty equal in the Holy Trinity,’’ 
threatening with death and confiscation all who should 
refuse to believe. ‘‘ Thus,’’ says Dean Milman, the great 
English churchman, and historian of the Christian Church, 
‘« the religion of the whole Roman world was enacted by 
two feeble boys [the sons of Gratian] and a rude Spanish 
soldier.’’ 

Speaking further of the Trinitarian controversy, Mil- 
man says : 

** From this period [near the end of the fourth cen- 
tury] we may date the introduction of rigorous articles 
of belief, which required the submissive assent of the 


mind to every word and letter of the established creed, | 


and which raised the slightest heresy of opinion into a 
more fatal offense against God than the worst moral de- 
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linquency or the most flagrant deviation from the spirit 
of Christianity.’’ (Book 3: chapter 14.) 

In our own day,the great London evangelist, Spurgeon, 
who preached to larger congregations than any other man 
in England or America, avowed this same doctrine in the 
clearest possible terms. In a sermon which he printed, 
he said : 

‘¢ Oh Sirs ! could ye roll into one mass all sins; could 
ye take murder and adultery and everything that is vile, 
and unite them in one vast globe of black corruption they 
would not equal the sin of unbelief.’’ Unbelief,—that is 
not believing what he, Spurgeon, believed. For this 
offense hundreds of thousands of men lost their lives in 
the persecutions and religious wars which for centuries 
desolated the world. It wasonly when the church reached 
the extreme of burning people who entertained erroneous 
opinions, and selling other people permits to commit any 
crime, that a reaction set in which is yet slowly progressing. 

J. D.M. 


Paper read at the Young Friends’ Association at Kennett Square, 
Pa., Fourth month 4, 1896, prepared by Emma S. Walton, for the 
Discipline Committee. 

Humi.ity, Forbearance, and Brotherly Love.—The 
whole 18th chapter of Matthew is rich in teaching. It is 
the closing address of Jesus to his disciples in Galilee be- 
fore beginning his journey to Judea. He warns them to 
be humble, and teaches them self-denial, forgiveness, 
and unity of spirit. He says: whosoever shall humble 
himself as a little child, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Let us try to imitate Jesus and live as near as we can to 
him ; we will then be clothed with the purity of his char- 
acter, and so imbued with love and a spirit of forgiveness 
that God will help us overcome all selfish impulses, im- 
pure desires, and unkind feelings. Then, indeed, will we 
become true and humble servants of God. 

If there is any one whom we particularly dislike, that 
is the one of whom we should never speak. Let us often 
think of our infirmities ; it will help us to be more patient 
with the defects of others, whatever they may be, for we 
all have many failings which must be borne by others. 
We often feel weak, and fear to be overcome by tempta- 
tion, but the best way to keep out of it is to avoid it. We 
cannot be too careful ; it is better to be a little too strict 
than the opposite. Do not read books that have a dan- 
gerous influence, nor allow bad thoughts to arise ; it isa 
good way to begin afresh every day and never to think 
we have done enouzh ; think nothing too little to do for 
the sake of God. If we wish to reach his kingdom we 
must do more than pray for it,—we must work for it. 

I think we would have more satisfactory answers to 
the second Query in our Book of Discipline if we would 
make up our minds to so pass our time that nothing should 
hinder us from paying steady attention to the voice of the 
True Shepherd, and thus clothe ourself in his mantle of 
Love. For love is the center of all good; then we will 


| not go looking into dark places for ill things ; love never 


goes around talking about neighbors and telling tales 
where there is nothing but idle fancy for foundation, be- 


| cause love does not think evil, and ‘‘ if we do not think 


evil we will not speak evil.’’ Let us all endeavor to keep 
our thoughts pure, and our lives will be pure. 


Be sure of the foundation cf your life. Know why 
you live as youdo. Be ready to give a reason for it. 
Do not, in such a matter as life, build on opinion or cus- 
tom or what you guess is true. Make it a matter of cer- 
tainty and science.— Thomas Starr King. 
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THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS. 


WE are inclined to pursue further the train of thought 
expressed in our editorial of a week ago, relative to the 
value of Friends’ schools. Particularly do we want to 
emphasize the great importance of right selection in the 
choice of schools. Upon parents and guardians, to 
whom is entrusted the care of children during school age, 
there rests a great responsibility, and one they should 
never wholly delegate to others, though they may need 
the help of the wisest and best minds in making this 
choice. They should not, as is sometimes the case, per- 
mit the immature judgment of the children themselves to 
have undue influence. If experience and observation 
have been valuable at all as factors, they have taught 
those of mature years this lesson, that right friendships 
are of priceless value in producing happiness in life, and 
‘largely aid in the formation of character. 

As youth is the time for these friendships to be 
formed, it is apparent that a right choice of schools is 
one of the great essentials to be considered. There is 
so much needed for true character-building that the least 
part of an education cannot be set aside. The home 
itself comes in for the largest share, and where good influ- 
ences therein can be supplemented by the best of school 
advantages, socially and intellectually, the chances are 
for a good, all-round development. A writer in a Boston 
paper, speaking for the youth of the college student age, 
and pleading for the use of the smaller college first, in 
preference to the larger university, says: ‘‘It is of the 
first importance that the social atmosphere of the institu- 
tion (be it school or college) shall be considered. Once 
this was hardly thought of, but as our institutions have 
developed and the demands upon individuals have in- 
creased, it is aserious drawback to receive an education 
where the courtesies of school-life are neglected. What 
all young persons need is to be as little handicapped as 
possible in beginning a career, and that institution should 
be selected for the place of education which is best 
suited for the particular individual. It is as easy to spoil 
a young person by an education as to make something out 
of him, and this result greatly depends upon the choice 
of school or college.’’ 

Early Friends did consider this, and in proportion as 
this has concerned Friends of later years, just so far has 
the love for and interest in our Society been maintained. 
Where Friends are in small numbers, it is often a cause 
of great anxiety to keep up Friendly associations for the 
young, and sacrifices often must be made to accomplish 
this. But experience has shown in many cases that the 
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compensation that comes later is ample reward, in the 
richer life and fuller appreciation of what we so value as 
Friendliness of character. In the years gone by, an aged 
Friend, rich in experience as well as in intelligence and 
spirituality, and consistent withal, in strongly urging 
Friends to maintain their own schools, said most earnestly ; 
‘* Friends, tie your bonnets with calico strings, if need 
be, but do not spare expense in giving your children 
guarded care as to their comrades when at school.’’ When 
this spirit prevails we may feel sure that there will be 
such a wise selection of educational institutions as will 
secure for the young and undeveloped a companionship 
that will strengthen character and benefit their lives. 


We call the attention of all who are proposing to 
attend the Swarthmore Conferences to the fact that they 
should at once have their names registered. No matter 
how they expect to be entertained,—whether by the 
committees, or in private houses, or in private tents, or 
with Friends at Swarthmore or elsewhere, or at their own 
homes, (going and coming each day), they should have 
their names on the rolls, as members of the Conferences. 
It is desired thus to identify all who attend. The names 
should be sent to Anna M. Bunting, Secretary, Swarth- 
more, Pa. Send them now! 

This registration is particularly needed with reference 
to the provision needing to be made for the noon meal, 
the luncheon. The great majority present, even where 
they make other arrangements for lodging, breakfast, and 
supper, will probably take luncheon in the general tent. 

In sending names for registration, say exactly what 
you wish to do,—whether to be entertained by the Com- 
mittee, or whether you have made or will make other 
arrangements. But send your names! Send them now! 


WE print elsewhere a short article from the editorial 
columns of the Friend, London, which reproduces from the 
Independent of that city some details concerning the war 
made upon the native tribes, the Matabele, in South 
Africa, who have recently risen against the English 
authority. Similar details, it appears, have appeared in 
one or two other London papers, though they are gen- 
erally suppressed. The hideous inhumanity of the ac- 
count is simply amazing. 


DEATHS. 

CAMPION.—At her home in Mount Holly, N. J., Sixth month 28, 
1896, Elizabeth S. Campion, daughter of Joseph and Rebecca Lippin- 
cott, and wife of Benjamin C. Campion, aged 86 years ; a member of 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

GRISCOM.—Fifth month 10, 1896, of Bright's disease, at the 
residence of his son, Frederick Griscom, at Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Edwin Atlee Griscom, aged 76 years, § months, and 11 days. 

He was a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Reading, Pa. 

JACKSON.—Fifth month 28, 1896, at the residence of her nephew, 
Wm. B. Seaman, at Wantagh, Long Island, Jane E. Jackson, widow 
of Noah Jackson, in the 86th year of her age ; a member with Friends. 

JONES.—At her residence in Mount Holly, N. J., Sixth month 
27, 1896, Rachel B. Jones, daughter of Francis and Hannah L. Lip- 


pincott, and widow of Franklin Jones, aged 76 years. Interment in 
Friends’ burial ground. 
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McPHERSON.—Information received in Philadelphia on Third 
day (7th instant), announced the death, suddenly at Washington, on 
the 6th, of John D. McPherson. He was in his 79th year. 


McMILLAN.—at his home near Pleasant Grove, Ohio, Fifth 
month 3, 1896, Jacob McMillan, in the 58th year of his age. 


Deceased was a son of Jacob and Sarah McMillan, who moved 
from York county, Pa., in 1838. 


LOUISA G. PAINTER. 


In Baltimore, on the 16th of Fifth month, 1896, Louisa G. Painter, 
relict of the late Dr. Edward Painter, in the 82d year of her age. 

I believe that a brief sketch of the life and Christian character of 
our dear mother will be acceptable to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
some of whom have known her during many years of her life, which 
was rounded out beyond the allotted time. 

In childhood, mother was beloved for her gentleness and amiability, 
virtues which grew with her growth into girlhood, and in the woman 
glowed and expanded in the sunshine of the All-Father’s love ; and 
under its benign influence she lived the good life, practically. The 
spirit of charity which ever dwelt with her did not discover itself 
through any great deeds, calling forth expressions of the world’s com- 
mendation ; but in a quiet, unostentatious way she dispensed her gifts 
and gave her willing service, and ministrations in every duty that lay 
close at hand, to all alike, realizing thus the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. In later life her unselfishness and complete 
surrender of all she possessed for the pleasure and happiness of those 
about her was manifested to a remarkable degree, and lived with her 
until the Lour when her pure soul passed beyond all mortal ken, to 
receive in her Father’s house, we trust, the inheritance of the blest. 

In the capacity of wife and in the holy calling of motherhood she 
lived up to her highest conception of right. Asa wife, using her 
gentle influence in calming, soothing, and modifying the intense sensi- 
tive nature of the one who had come so closely into her life,—acting, 
as it was often said, as a balance-wheel, averting many a collision 
against the jagged points along life’s pathway, and bringing about that 
harmony and unity which alone insures marital happiness. Asa 
mother—blessed name —a thousand memories present themselves, and 
yet could there be a sweeter tribute paid than that she did her duty 
well, making her children glad and thankful that she lived; with ten- 
derness and love, ever holding the God-given right she bore the child 
to wisely admonish and advise in man and womanhood as well, thus 
keeping alive in them the feeling of dependence and child-like love in 


its sacredness, so akin to that we bear to Him who gave us life. 
Hannah Louisa Gilpin was the daughter of Joseph and Sarah 


Gilpin. She was born near Wilmington, Delaware, in 1814, and re- 
ceived her education in that city, her parents in the meantime moving 
to Maryland. In 1829 she joined them there. She went by the stage 
and steamboat of that day, and one of her companions in this journey 
was Edward Painter, then a boy of sixteen, who at once formed a 
friendship for the modest, beautiful girl which later on ripened into 
mutual love, resulting in their marriage in 1834. Their first home 
was made on the picturesque banks of the Brandywine, where my 
father was engaged in the manufacture of paper in the old mills still 
standing there. Thence they removed, in a few years, to Triadelphia, 
in Maryland, a little village, together with four hundred acres of land 
purchased by my grandfather and presented to my father upon reach- 
ing his majority, and here with William Welsh, of Philadelphia, as one 
of the firm, he carried on the business of cotton spinning. 

The next move was to a farm in the vicinity of Baltimore, and after 
several years there, to Harford county, and to Fallston, from which place, 
in 1869, mother accompanied father to the Omaha Indian Agency, in 
Nebraska, and there she cheerfully entered into the duties of an 
Agent’s wife, with all its labors, vicissitudes, and responsibilities, inter- 
esting herself in these wards of the nation, feeding the innumerable 
applicants from her own larder, and clothing alike the deserving and 
the undeserving. 

She was happy in her new environment, though so remote from 
family and friends, and enjoyed the beautiful world about her, the 
prairies carpeted with brilliant flowers, the ever-varying landscape and 
luminous valleys. Over these prairies she once rode one hundred and 
twenty-five miles in an open wagon to the Pawnee Reservation, declar- 
ing upon her return that so little was she fatigued she could directly 
make the same trip again. 

Their term at the Agency expiring in 1873, my parents then located 
in Baltimore, and in 1875 mother was left a widow. A year later she 
visited Denver, and in that high altitude contracted bronchitis, and 
was compelled in a few months to retrace her steps. Seven years after 
she again journeyed to the sunset land, going alone via Atlanta, 
Georgia. The following winter she extended her travels and reached 
California where, at Los Angeles, she fell ill, and during the two 
months of her confinement within doors, continually longed to once 
more return to her native Maryland. In this she was gratified. 

Although, for the remainder of her life she was affficted with a se- 
vere cough, she was otherwise blessed with perfect health, and a sound 
constitution. Retaining all of her faculties, and surrounded by every 
comfort in a delightful home in Baltimore, with friends she dearly loved, 
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the few years left her were full ot happiness which she freely dispensed 
to others by her cheeriness and sunny nature, loving the companionship 
of old and young alike. 

Her interest never abated in all that transpired in the literary, po- 
litical, and work-a-day world, many times using her ever-ready pen to 
urge an adherence to conscientious work in each especial calling,—to 
do justly, and love mercy in all things. 

At last, in the beautiful month of May, when,the buds were burst- 
ing and the birds singing in their happy mating-time, the supreme 
moment came. During four week of illness she was patient and re- 
signed, awaiting the inevitable end with the Christian fortitude which 
had characterized her all through her long and well-spent life. 


E. P. J. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1896. 
PAUL AS A ROMAN. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Tell me, art thou a Roman? And he said 
Yea.—Acts 22: 27. 


Scripture reading : Acts 22: 17-30. 
HISTORICAL. 

While addressing the angry Jews and describing to 
them his conversion to Christianity, Paul is interrupted 
by their cries, and silenced when he attempts to explain 
his mission to the Gentiles and its origin in the direct 
command of his Master. The infuriated mob knows no 
limit, and declares that he is worthy of death. The 
Roman Tribune has him conducted into the castle and 
orders that he be examined and tortured for the purpose 
of making him confess the crimes of which the Tribune 
evidently thinks he is guilty. 

It was contrary to the Roman law for a Reman 
citizen to be subjected to torture or punishment 
by scourging, and also for him to be _ punished 
without a trial. To offend against Roman citizenship 
in these ways was regarded as treason, and such 
offenses could be severly punished. As the soldiers 
were about to execute the illegal punishment, Paul appeals 
to the fact of his Roman citizenship, and the centurion 
refers the matter to the Tribune, with the injunction that 
he should be careful about thus inflicting punishment. 

The chief captain, or Tribune, is troubled by the 
suggestion that the prisoner is a Roman citizen, and 
comes to Paul and makes the inquiry, ‘‘ Art thou a 
Roman ?’’ and Paul answers that heis. He is thereupon 
released from his bonds, and the punishment is not in- 
flicted. 

TEACHING. 

The discourse of Paul was not interrupted until he 
told his hearers that the mission given to him was to carry 
the message of the Gospel to the Gentiles. The thought 
that God would send His truth to the heathen was un- 
pleasant to them, for they regarded themselves as the 
chosen people of God. It aroused all their rage and 
prejudice, and they were ready again to take the life of 
him who dared to declare so distasteful a truth. The 
history of the world, and unfortunately of the church as 
well, has very many instances of similar prejudice and 
bigotry. Nor has the wicked feeling which gives rise to 
such actions entirely disappeared from the earth. We 
should be taught by such instances to overcome all forms 
of bigotry or narrowness, ‘‘ respecting opinions,’’ so that 
there may be no possibility of our falling into such 
wickedness. 

‘« T also was standing by and consenting,’’—verse 20. 
The Apostle Paul, now the teacher of Christianity, aud its 
great missionary to the Gentiles, is not able to forget that 
when Stephen, the first Christian martyr, was stoned to 
death by the angry populace, he sympathized with those 
who had put him to death, and was ‘‘standing by and 
consenting.’’ We cannot but admire the honesty and 
courage that led him to make the public admission, but 





we should not overlook the sorrow and repentance with 


which it was undoubtedly made. If in these later days 
we stand silently by, in the presence of a great wrong, 
and refuse to raise our voices and enter a protest against 
it, can we offer any good excuse for our silence? Are we 
not really ‘‘ standing by and consenting ?’’ Are we not, 
equally with Paul, guilty of silent approval of the wrong, 
or of cowardly compliance with it? 

The fact of Paul’s citizenship protected him from in- 
justice, cruel punishment, and great suffering. It was his 
right to thus appeal to human law for protection from 
gross injustice, and it has always been the right of men 
to protest against every form of unjust treatment. 
Unfortunately many Christians, both of those early days 
and of later periods, have appealed in vain to earthly 
tribunals, have protested in vain against the worst forms 
of punishment, and have suffered in every terrible form of 
suffering because of their fidelity to their convictions of 
truth and duty. The early history of the Society of 
Friends contains many instances of protests against wrong 
made in vain against human power, followed by heroic 
sufferings for the truth’s sake. 

Paul’s experience in Jerusalem presents the many 
phases of his remarkable character. Assailed by the 
Jews as one of the new and hated sect of Christians, he 
declares to the Roman officer that he is a Jew. He 
attempts to teach the Jews the truths of Christianity, 
addressing them in the Hebrew language. 
Greek language in speaking with the Roman captain, and 
no doubt used it in teaching the Gentiles. He declares 
himself a free-born Roman citizen, and this fact finally 
secures him a full hearing before the Roman Governor, 
and also atRome. But it is not as a Roman, or as a Jew, 
that Paul is known to-day ; but as the great teacher or 
apostle of Christianity to the Gentiles,—his Roman 
citizenship, his Grecian culture, his religious views as a 
Jew, are all forgotten in the fact that he was a Christian 
teacher,—a sincere and devoted follower of the Master 
whom he loved and served. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Paul must have been deeply impressed at the time of 
Stephen’s martyrdom with the manifestation of so coura- 
geous and sweet a spirit, that could meet a painful death 
without flinching and bear no trace of ill-will toward his 
murderers. Paul’s mind seems not to have been able to 
free itself from this, and no doubt dwelt upon it with in- 
sistence up to the hour of his conversion. Recognizing 
the spirit of Stephen as one with that of Jesus Christ 
must have had much to do with that great baptism of 
light which had overcome him and in his humiliation 
had bestowed upon him that same spirit, the spirit of God, 
the Holy Ghost, the spirit of Christ, that spirit in man 
which is able to suffer all things without condemnation of 
its persecutors, even a martyr’s death. 

Nothing can be more sure as a means of promulgating 
a man’s views, belief, faith, than that he should die with- 
out retracting. By faithfulness unto death his testimony 
is sealed indeed in his blood. 


impervious to his influence while he lived. 
it is constantly seen that they who loved them during life 


seem to imbibe their spirit after death in far greater | 
| Fourth day, 24th, 25th, 26th. 
earthly habitation, its prison-house of flesh. So Stephen’s | 


measure than before that spirit was set free from its 


spirit, in its measure, fell after his death upen Paul, even 
as the Christ-spirit falls upon all them that are attracted 


by its manifestation in Jesus sufficiently to wish to share | 


it, since by his death it was set free. 


He also uses | 


His spirit seems to bear | 
with multiplied force upon the spirits of those who were | 


Of the good | 





THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCES. 
NOTES OF PROGRESS IN ARRANGEMENTS. 
We record some further details of interest as to the ar- 
rangements for the Conferences. 

It has been decided to have no Program Session on 
First-day, the 23d. There will be religious meetings in 
the large tent, and elsewhere if necessary, in the morning, 
and probably afternoon and evening. It is intended to 


| keep the grounds as quiet and orderly as possible, and a 


sufficient number of caretakers will be in charge to see 
that there is no strolling about, or other disorder, during 
meeting time. 

The session of the Religious Conference which was 
proposed to be held on First-day afternoon will be on 
Seventh-day afternoon. The Religious Conference pro- 
gram, as now arranged in full, is as follows: 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 


First Session, Sixth-day afternoon. 
1. Devotional. 
2. Opening Address by the President, Aaron M. Powell, New York 
Yearly Meeting. 
3. Paper, ‘‘ Spiritual Religion and Its Application to Every-day 
Duties ;’’ Elizabeth Powell Bond, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. Jonathan W. Plummer, Illinois Yearly Meeting; 


| Mary Travilla, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Paper, “‘ The Silent Meeting ;’’ Robert M. Janney, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

Discussion: Mary B. Paxson, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ; Ed- 
gar M. Zavitz, Genesee Yearly Meeting. 

Second Session, Seventh-day Morning. 

1. Devotional. 

Paper, ‘‘ The Ministry in the Society of Friends;” Howard M. 
Jenkins, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Discussion : Hannah A. Plummer, Illinois Yearly Meeting; Robert 
S. Haviland, New York Yearly Meeting. 

Paper, ‘‘ How may we make Quakerism Reach the Masses ?’’ 
Jesse H. Holmes, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Discussion : Anna M. Jackson, New York Yearly Meeting ; Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Third Session, Seventh-day Afternoon. 

1. Devotional. 

2. Addresses: ‘* The Past and Future of Quakerism,”’ John Wm. 
Graham, of England, John J. Cornell, Lydia H. Price, Isaac Wilson, 
Hannah Hallowell Clothier, Marianna W. Chapman, Charles M. 
Stabler, and others. 

In order to place the third session of the Religious 
Conference on Seventh-day afternoon, it is necessary to 
hold one evening Program Session, and the First-day 
School Conference will therefore occupy Fourth-day even- 
ing with business of a routine character, reports, etc. The 
general schedule of all the Conferences will thus be : 

PROGRAM OF ALL CONFERENCES. 

Begin Fourth-day morning, Eighth month 19: ad- 
journ Fourth day afternoon, Eighth month 26. 

First-day School Conference, four sessions: Fourth- 
day morning, (19th), afternoon, and evening, and Fifth- 
day morning. 

Educational Conference, two sessions: 
afternoon (20th), and Sixth-day morning. 

Religious Conference, three sessions : Sixth-day after- 
noon, (21st), and Seventh-day morning and afternoon. 

(First-day, 23d, religious gatherings ; no Conference 
proceedings. ) 

Union for Philanthropic Labor, six sessions, on the 
morning and afternoon of Second-day, Third-day, and 


Fifth day 


(The Young Friends’ Association will use one even- 
ing, which may be the 22d, for a paper by Isaac Roberts, 
and an illustrated lecture by Wm. W. Birdsall.) 


RENTING PRIVATE TENTS. 
The Committee on Tents and Grounds has issued a 
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circular in reference to supplying tents for private use. 
They will supply such tents, sizes 9 by g feet, for $3, and 
larger sizes up to 14 by 24 feet for $10. They will put 
floors in these, if desired, for from $4 to $12. The cir- 
cular further states : 


“A canvas partition for dividing any of these tents can be supplied 
for $2.00. These prices include erection and removal, and are for the 
full term of the sessions of the Conferences. Each of the tents is 
furnished with a fly. 

‘* Prompt application should be made to Anna M. Bunting, Secre- 
tary, Swarthmore, Pa., giving careful specifications of just what is 
wanted. Unless tent floors are specially ordered it will be assumed 
that they are not required. ; 

“Applications will be registered in the order of their receipt, and 
locations will be assigned in that order, on Sixth-day, Eighth month 
14, when any interested party may meet a representative of the Tent 
and Grounds Committee at Swarthmore, at 10.45 a. m. 

“It is probable that a limited number of cots will be at the disposal 
of the Committee after Seventh month 20. Applications for the use 
of these will be placed on file and acted upon in ample time for other 
arrangements to be made should the Committee prove unable to supply 
them. 

** Mrs. F. W. Cook, the well-known baker and caterer, of Media, 
Pa., will conduct a private dining and refreshment tent on the grounds, 
and any one who desires to do so, can engage table board at reasona- 
ble rates by communicating with her.”’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The program of the Educational Conference has been 
arranged as follows: 

1. ‘* Influence of the Higher Education upon the Religious Society 
of Friends.’’ Paper by Dr. Charles De Garmo, President of Swarth- 
more College. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, Baltimore, Ellen H. E. Price, 
Swarthmore. 


2. “Athletics in our Schools and Colleges : their Use and Limita- 
tion.’? Paper, by Edward B. Rawson, Friends’ Seminary, New York 
City. Discussion, opened by Walter Clothier, Philadelphia, T. Clark- 
son Wilson, Friends’ Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

3. ** Friends’ Schools—how best maintained in sparsely settled 
neighborhoods; how best conducted to promote the interests of our 
Religious Society, and what are our duties toward the Public Schools ? ”’ 
Paper, by Joseph S. Walton, Superintendent of Public Schools, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. Discussion, opened by J. Edward Harry, Kentucky 
University, S. Elizabeth Stover, Friends’ Seminary, New York City. 

4. ‘* Professional Training of Friends as Teachers.’’ Paper by 
Mary E. Speakman, George School, Pa. Discussion, opened by 
Henry R. Russell, New York, Jane P. Rushmore, Friends’ School, 
Londongrove, Pa. 

Each paper is limited to twenty minutes. After the 
addresses of those opening the discussion a period is 
allowed for general discussion of the subject of the paper. 
It may be that the arrangement of the papers will be 
somewhat changed, and that they will be presented in the 
order 3, 2, I, 4. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR MEETING AT GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
On First-day, Seventh month s5, five Friends from New 
York and Brooklyn visited our meeting ; they were John 
Wm. Hutchinson, Jonah L. Rees, Henry B. Hallock, 
Annette Pearsall, and Cora Haviland. We greatly en- 
joyed their company, and feel very grateful to the loving 
Father who put it in their hearts to come. In the morn- 
ing meeting Jonah L. Rees spoke from the text, ‘* Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice.’’ He explained the idea 
of sacrifice from the time when mothers laid their little 
ones in the fiery arms of an idol god to the present day, 
and to the priesthood system which perpetuates the same 
principle ; he then explained how constant obedience to 
God’s requirements would keep us ever in the line of 


duty, so we need not be actuated by the false idea that we | 


are required to give back to God some portion of the good 


Discussion, opened by Eli M. Lamb, Principal of | 








things he has given us, in order to make up, as it were, | 


for our own short-comings. 
Henry Hallock, after referring to the ‘‘ love of God 
which constrained them ’’ to visit us at this time, spoke 


| 
| 





in aclear, concise manner of the ‘‘ Light which enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world,’’ and ex- 
plained how this spirit of God, or his voice in the soul, 
would preserve from evil and lead its followers into all 
truth and happiness if they will only be obedient to it ; 
he also gave a clear and beautiful explanation of worship 
and the ministry as believed in and practiced by the So- 
ciety of Friends. After prayer, and a few words from J. 
W. Hutchinson, the meeting closed. 

At the conference in the afternoon, Cora Haviland, of 
Brooklyn, gave an interesting and instructive account of 
her work in the Mission Kindergarten ; she gave illustra- 
tions of the result of such teachings in the lives of the 
children, which showed how the evil inherent in their 
natures and fostered by the ignorant training of their 
parents, and the vileness and wickedness of their sur- 
roundings, was gradually overcome and all that was good 
in the child nature drawn out and developed, thus effect- 
ing a complete transformation in the character of those 
children of the slums. 

The address was followed by remarks from many, those 
of Lewis Dougan, of Middle Granville, being especially 
interesting, as he had recently returned home from the 
State Normal School, and gave illustrations of the Kinder- 
garten teaching as applied to the children of wealthy par- 
ents, showing that the effect upon the character was 


| equally as great as in the other cases. 


At the close of the meeting an earnest desire was ex- 
pressed that a mission Kindergarten might be started in 
Granville as there is certainly a large field here for such 
work, and it is believed that we have enough earnest 
workers among the people to make such an undertaking a 
success. L. J. MosHer. 

Granville, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SILENT MEETINGS. 


WE regard expression ina Friends’ meeting, when arising 
from a conviction that what is to be said is true, and a 
persuasion that it may be useful to others, as sufficient 
warrant for breaking the silence, as it may aid the cause 
of spiritual enlightenment. Furthermore, we consider 
vocal utterance an almost necessary feature in the growth 
and perpetuity of religious meetings. The meeting we 
attended in our childhood days included one recorded 
minister, with others occasionally in attendance, but 
when these died or moved away the meeting went down. 

We remember to have been one of a committee ap- 
pointed for the opening of a meeting in the West, which 
it was predicted would become a centre of religious fel- 
lowship for the surrounding country, but no minister 
arising among them, (perhaps not enough encouraged), 
the prediction was not verified. We remember attending 
a monthly meeting over sixty years ago, on a ‘‘ gray 
November day.’’ There was considerable business, and 
several short testimonies, and the meeting lasted until 
near night. Yet we did not weary, but enjoyed it. In 


| looking back, we think now it was owing to the reality 
| of their devotion and the expression of it spreading over 
| the meeting. 


We of course recognize that ‘‘ Praise and adoration ”’ 
may be offered everywhere, but the purpose of assembling 
ourselves together is to be mutually helpful, and may not 
the telling of how our own souls have been helped, be 
helpful to others ? 

We believe, however, in silence as a basis for religious 
worship, and that the spiritual side of our being gives 
the highest satisfaction. E. AVERILL. 

West Vienna, N. Y. 
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EDWIN M. ST ANTON 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I sEND some items in regard to the article ‘‘ Friendly 
Members of Lincoln’s Cabinet.’’ 

We have the marriage certificate of Jacob and Mar- 
garet Boone Thomas, dated Twelfth month 4, 1800, at 
Exeter, Berks county, Pa. ; two of the subscribing wit- 
nesses were Mordecai and Anna Boone Lincoln, uncle and 
aunt of the bride. It has been my understanding that 
this couple were father and stepmother of President 
Lincoln’s father, and that they were Friends. I know 
that all her family were, she being a daughter of James 
and Mary Boone, and granddaughter of George Boone 
who settled in Berks county, in 1717,—also granddaugh- 
ter of Hugh Foulke, who came to Philadelphia county 
(Gwynedd), with his parents, in 1698. 

Edwin M. Stanton was counsel for the prosecution of 
an important case in which his uncle, Dr. Benjamin 
Stanton, of Salem, Ohio, was a witness for the defense. 
When the learned lawyer saw his uncle enter the court 
room he remarked to a friend near him, ‘‘ There comes 
my revered uncle; I fear his testimony more than all the 
rest.’ After being questioned at some length, his uncle 
said, ‘‘ There, Edwin, thee has got all out of me that thee 


will get.’” L. M. W. 
Salem, O. 


DATA. 


Robert Pearsall Smith is mistaken in his statement 
concerning the mother of Edwin M. Stanton. His 
father was a Friend, and was disowned for marrying con- 
trary to the order of Friends. His mother was never a 
Friend, consequently she never preached ‘‘in the old 
style of bonnet.’’ She did not dress in Friends’ attire. 

This statement is made by a first cousin and intimate 
friend of Edwin M. Stanton. LAURA BARNABY. 

June 14, 1896. 


USES FOR THE ‘“ INTELLIGENCER.”’ 


I po not hoard them up, thinking the day may come 
when I or some one else, may care to re-read them. Last 


Thanksgiving-day one year, there came to our house 


amongst others, a young woman and her friend from | 


Washington. I did not enter the parlor until they were 
all assembled, and was greeted by the young man with 
these words: ‘‘ We have been looking at your photo- 
graph, and I should have recognized you any place from 
it.”’ I remarked: ‘‘ Thee thinks it good, but it was 
taken some years since, and I have altered very much 
since then.’’ I then said to him: ‘‘ Is thee not a young 
English Friend?’’ He replied : ‘‘ No, I am a Hollander, 
and my grandmother was a Friend.’’ I said: ‘‘ Thee 
bears the marks of it,’’ and then we entered into conver- 
sation. He wished to know what Friends believed. I 
said: ‘‘ It would be hard for me to tell thee just at once, 
but we have’ a Friends’ meeting in Washington, and I 
have some numbers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
which I will gladly give thee.’’ He received them with 
evidences of pleasure, and said : ‘‘ How much you remind 
me of my grandmother. My mother has an office in 
Washington, and has no time to talk to me of such things 
as you do.’’ They had to leave directly after dinner, 
but he wrote a letter thanking us for the pleasant day, 
and especially for the conversation and papers given him 
by me. I felt as if that was one of God’s opportunities, 
and it was sowing seed,—and that is all we have to do 
with it. 

I also send numbers of the paper to an old Friend 
and bundles of them to our Old Town meeting, (in Bal- 
timore), as there is an interest felt there, and a revival in 





, | agony was the hour of petition. 





the truth. Detilagten eee took a great interest in 
the meeting, and we have had a First-day school there, as 
well as other things, and meeting every First-day morn- 
ing. From one who is set aside, as I am, these small 
things, (such as the distribution of the papers), appar- 
ently give satisfaction. E. B.C. 

Mt. Washington, Ma. 


WILLIAM PENN AND CARLISLE SCHOOL. 


Our friend David W. Branson, of Clearbrook, Virginia, 
has been exercised over the statement attributed to Gov- 
ernor Hastings of Pennsylvania, in a speech at the closing 
exercises of the Carlisle Indian School, in Second month 
last. The Governor was reported as saying that William 
Penn gave the land on which Carlisle School stands for a 
fort. The paragraph in which this was reported was as 
follows : 

‘« T was greatly touched with the suggestion made by 
one of the splendid young orators, I think the next to the 
last one, who referred to the example so long ago extended 
by the founder of our Commonwealth, William Penn, 
who, he stated, set the example to Christian people of 
this country in extending the right of fellowship to the 
aborigines, to those who were here before he came ; and 
there is a touching sympathy and lesson in the suggestion, 
for upon this very spot where we are assembled to-day, 
and where we behold these hundreds of boys and girls in 
this school, long ago, in 1755, William Penn gave this 
land upon which we stand for the purpose of erecting a 
fort to protect the settlers from the Indians. What a 
splendid thought it is now that that fort, or the site of 
that fort, has been turned into an institution for the care, 
education, and elevation of the Indians !’”’ 

D. W. Branson has written to the Red Man, the in- 
teresting monthly journal issued at the Carlisle School, 
calling attention to the matter, and pointing out that 
William Penn died in 1718, and that he had consistently 
maintained the policy of peace toward the Indians. The 
Red Man, in its last issue, prints D. W. B.’s letter, and 
says that the mistake, no doubt, lay more with the re- 
porter than with the Governor ; the latter probably said 
‘*« the descendants of William Penn ’’ gave the land for 
the fort. 

The proprietaries of Pennsylvania, in 1755, at the 
time of the outbreak of Indian troubles after Braddock’s 
defeat, near Pittsburg, were William Penn’s two sons, 
Thomas and Richard. They were then both living in 
England ; Richard, indeed, never visited Pennsylvania. 
We are not acquainted with the exact facts as to the giv- 
ing of the land on which the Indian School stands, but 
probably they granted it for the purpose stated. Carlisle 
was then a frontier town, and the terrible news of the 
defeat of Braddock came there by a messenger in a week 
after the event, (in Seventh month, 1755), creating in- 
stant apprehension of attack by the French and Indians. 
Later,—by the beginning of the following year,—places 
of defense were provided all along the line of the Blue 
Mountains, from the Maryland border to the Delaware 
river near Stroudsburg. The times have indeed greatly 
changed since then. 


‘‘Tue selfish langour and indifference of to-day’s 
possession is the consequence of the selfish ardor of 
yesterday’s pursuit.’’ 


THE worst storm of spirit is the time for prayer ; the 
Do not stop to calcu- 
late improbabilities. Prayer is truest when there is most 
of instinct and least of reason.—Robertson. 





Goducational Department. 


AMERICAN MANUAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 
On Third-day and Fourth-day of last week the American Manual 
Training Association held four interesting sessions at the Teachers’ 
College, New York. There was an exhibit of the work of about 
twenty manual training schools, from nearly half as many States, and it 
was pronounced by some the finest that has ever been made. Much of 
it was very good indeed. 


Papers or addresses were presented on the following subjects, each 
of which was followed by a discussion: ‘‘ Mathematics in High 
Schools’’; ‘* English as Taught at Brooklyn Manual Training High 
School”; “ Industrial Training for Girls in Public Schools of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and England’’; ‘“ Domestic Economy in 
Schools” ; ‘* Report of Committee upon Course of Study in Manual 
Training for all Grades above Kindergarten and below the High 
School”’; ‘ Report of Committee upon Course of Study for Manual 
Training High School’’; ‘* Woodwork as taught at the Boardman 
School of New Haven, Conn.’’; and ‘‘ The Course in Machine Work 
at the Boston Mechanic Arts High School.” 

Perhaps the most important subject discussed was the report of 
committee upon course of study in manual training for all grades above 
the kindergarten and below the high school. This period covers the 
school life of a large percentage of our boys and girls, and if they are 
to receive the many benefits that are to be derived from manual train- 
ing, provision must be made that they may receive it in these schools. 
The course presented was merely suggestive, the committee feeling 
that they were traveling over new ground, and that much of the work 
can only be tentative. The subject is too new to be settled with a 
stroke of the pen. This need cause no discouragement, for what is 
best in regard to many of the older subjects is still a matter for debate. 

There was great unanimity in feeling that all the work of the 
school should be made interesting. The work of the school should be 
shown to connect with the life outside. ‘‘ Mental power,” it was said, 
‘is best obtained by those things of which the pupil sees the use.” 

These meetings were particularly interesting, as showing the pro- 
gress that is being made in manual training in this country. Are 
Friends sufficiently alive to its importance in education? Of this more 
will be said at some other time. H.R. R. 

New York City. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS.—Professor Edgar Stinson has been ap- 
pointed Principal of Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Beulah W. Paschall, one of this year’s graduates of George School, 
has been appointed assistant at West Nottingham Academy, Colora, 
Md., Prof. John G. Conner principal. Mary V. Baldwin, another of 
the same class (George School) has been appointed to the charge of 
a public school in Westtown township, Chester county. 

Isaac T. Johnson, principal of Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., 
sailed for Havre, last week. He will join with friends in a bicycle 
tour in Switzerland. 

Mary Atkinson, Three Tons, (Montgomery Co.), Pa., who has been 
successfully teaching two years, received the post-graduate degree of 
M. E., at the Commencement of the State Normal School at West 
Chester, on the 2d instant. She has been appointed assistant in the 
Public School at Ridley Park. 

Henry R. Russell, New York, goes to Glens Falls, N. Y., at the 
close of this week, to engage in the work of the Summer School 
(annually held there) during the next three weeks. 


SELECTING STUDIES.—In an address at the Alumni meeting, at 
Westtown, Sixth month 6, 1896, Margaret Paxson Rhoads made this 
suggestive remark : 

‘«In selecting a course of training remember Spencer’s queries, 
‘Whether the degree of the importance of a study justifies the ex- 
penditure of the time needed to acquire it ; and whether there are not 
things of more importance, to which the time might be better devoted ?’ 

‘*T owe a great deal to that last sentence. It turned me from a 
desultory course in German to a thoroughly interesting course in 
Household Science, which has been of untold value.” 


THE Honors TO Dr. MARCH.—It is quite a notable honor that 
has been paid Dr. Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Pennsy]l- 
vania, in receiving from Oxford University (England) the degree of 
D. C, L., and from Cambridge University (England) that of Lit. D. 
Only six persons have ever been honored with the degrees of D.C. L. 
and Lit. D. by these universities. 

Dr. March is now in his seventy-first year. He has been a pro- 
fessor at Lafayette since 1856. Among students of philology he has 
long ranked as one of the first. The Funk & Wagnalls Co.,of New 
York, made a good point in securing him as consulting editor for their 
Standard Dictionary, and they now announce that he will edit for them 
aseries of Standard Readers, based upon the system of the Dictionary. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN ATTRACTIVE volume of poetry, by Howard J. Truman, of this city, 
with the title ‘*‘ Echoes,’’ has just been published. There are about 


thirty pieces, none of them long, the first giving the title to the 
collection. 


A sympathetic reading will disclose many beauties in the little book. 
The pieces are all marked by poetic quality, and many of them have it 
ina striking degree. ‘The form is quite varied, and there is a con- 
siderable range of subject. We give here— 


A THOUGHT. 


“‘ Make every thought an act! for only so 
Can thy thought be 
A part of Infinite Wisdom, which creates 
With every thought a fact, and from whose gates 
Of mystery 
The power to be comes with the power to know. 


‘“* Make every fact a thought ! for thus alone 
Can thy act stand 
A part of God’s own acting, —soul-possessed, 
As it was soul-begotten,—made to rest, 
Sublime and grand, 
On His eternity which is thine own.” 


We cordially recommend those who love poetry to make a more 
intimate acquaintance with the book. It may be had of Friends’ Book 
Association. $1.00. 


In the current number of the North American Review William 
E. Smythe, Chairman of the National Executive Committee of the 
National Irrigation Congress, considers the needs and prospects of the 
arid region of the United States, alluding to this vast territory as ‘‘ The 
Stepchild of the Republic,” and predicts for it in the coming century 
a wondrous growth in wealth and prosperity. A suggestive topic is 
ably treated in the same number, by Charles W. Stone, one of the 
members of Congress from Pennsylvania. In ‘* A Common Coinage 
for all Nations,’ he advocates a coinage universal in character, stable 
and permanent, based strictly on international compact, and that would 
carry the badge of civilized life into every clime. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

AMONG the passengers by the steamship RAyn/and, from Philadelphia 
for Liverpool, on the 4th were William J. Hall, of Swarthmore, Alice 
M. Atkinson, Ph.D., oi Holicong, Pa., and Edward S. Paxson, of 
West Chester, Pa. William D. Lippincott, who was going with W. 
J. Hall, was detained by the sudden (and fatal) illness of his father. 

Emily P. Yeo, of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, sailed from New 
York, on the 4th, for Hamburg, Germany, expecting to return in time 
for the Swarthmore Conferences. 

Aaron M. Powell and wife have been spending this week, in com- 
pany with Isaac and Ruth Roberts, at Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill is spending a few weeks at Ithaca, N. Y., 
with Dr, Andrew D. White. He is much improved in health. 

Barclay Knight, of Lower Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., a well- 
known Friend, who will be 80 years of age in Ninth month next, had 
the misfortune to fall and break his thigh, on the 24th ultimo. He 
maintains his cheerfulness in the affliction that has overtaken him, and 
is hopeful of recovery. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
CLosING First DAY SCHOOL ExeERcisEs.—Friends’ First-day School 
at Londongrove, Chester Co., Pa., gave its closing exercises on the 
28th ult. Among the varied exercises were papers by Deborah F. 
Stubbs and Floreace R. Brosius ; reading from Dean Bond, of Swarth- 
more College, by Mary S. Bartram; reading, “ The purpose of our 
First-day School,” Frank D. Walton ; Selection from ‘‘ The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,’’ by Robert Pyle, Jr., and closing address by the superin- 


tendent, Augustus Brosius. Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather 
there was a large attendance. 


IT is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art blessed ; 
True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two possessed, 
Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all. 
The joy that leaves one heart unblessed would be for mine too small. 
And he who holds this faith will strive with firm and ardent soul, 
And work out his own proper good in working for the whole. 

— Wisdom of the Brahmans. 


Until 1871 there were no shad in Pacific waters. In that year a 
few thousand were introduced by the United States Fish Commission. 
Last year the catch sold for nearly $40,000. 
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HER ‘* LITTLE MAMMA.”’ 
IN MEMORIAM, 
N. Y. Home Journal, Sixth month 24, 1896. 


Upon that life Death cast his shadow long 
Before his coming ; this had grown a chain 
Intangible, yet firm, which held her there 
A prisoner for his pleasure : so no hope 
Remained but that supreme philosophy 
Of patience meek, submission affable, 
When all else fails. 

And now, the mother’s cares 
Upon the daughter's tender head devolved, 
Who in a loving jest, with smile half grave, 
Herself the elder’s “ Litthe Mamma” styled. 


That sweet name clung; for, while, from day to day, 
The mother grew a little child again, 

She loved to feel the child—to woman grown— 
Bear up with noble courage that dear weight 
Which love and duty laid upon her. Thus, 

As one doth hear in dreams a sweet accord 

From lips whose message e’er hath been of love, 
With tearful pause and accent tremulous, 

The while a solemn darkness closes round, 

The mother from her “ Little Mamma ”’ heard 

The old text’s tender burden: ‘ I have loved 
Thee with an everlasting love!’ The words 

In softest cadence died, while all the air 

Was pregnant with their hallowed yearning. Then, 
Death's prisoner seeming not at once to heed — 

Her spirit wandering in the infinite— 

The heavy shadow tighteniog round her, rose 

The daughter’s trembling voice again: ‘‘ Dost thou 
Still love thy ‘ Little Mamma’ as thou didst?’’ 


A pause of labored silence. In the gloom 

The breath of her who suffered went and came 
Like soughing of the dying wind ; but keen 
As gleams from morning's gate, upon her face 
Shone points of living light that in a glow 

Of brilliancy benign were blended, pure 

As flaming nimbus worn by saints of old, 
When death gave freedom after martyr pains. 


In deep, slow tones, as from the bourne between 
The future and the present, came the words, 
Full spoken by the parting mother-soul, 

A farewell wafted back : ‘* Yea, I have loved 
Thee with an everlasting love!” 


The sounds 
Live in the ear that heard them evermore ; 
The words deep in the heart that drank them dwell 
Till pulse of life and thought shall fail and cease ! 
—Reuben B. Davenport. 


|The poem above-given was written to commemorate facts con 
nected with the death, Ninth month 7, 1895, of Harriet A. Kimber, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. She was a daughter of Charles Miller, of 
Purchase, N. Y., whose homestead was on the site of the castle-like 
mansion now occupied by Whitelaw Reid, former minister to France. 
Charles Miller was well known in both the Orthodox and the so-called 
Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends, of which his ancestors 
were among the earliest members in West Chester county, N. Y. 

Harriet A. Kimber suffered with dropsy and kindred ailments for a 
number of years. The devotion to her of one of her daughters was as 
perfect as that of daughter to mother ever was. Towards the last, a 
curious symptom of her malady appeared. The exudations of the skin 
deposited minute crystals on its surface, which in the darkness seemed 
to possess a phosphorescent quality. One night, not long before death 
came, this phenomenon was so marked that the entire face of the 
sufferer was as if clothed in a peculiar, spirit-like light. This incident 
and the other narrated in the poem occurred quite near together. The 
author of the poem is a grandson of the late William D. Davenport, 
long an elder of the New York Yearly Meeting of Friends. ] 


ON THE PORCH. 
"TWAS too far to walk to meeting, and the horses had to plow, 
John won't take them from the furrow for the Fourth-day meeting 
now, 
So I've had to give up going, but I always come out here 
To keep the hour of meeting an’ to feel the Presence near. 


I know I’m growing feeble, an’ Maria is quite right ; 
Though I hain’t been sick in meeting, yet ’most any time I might, 
So I tidy frock and apron and put on my “‘ shurest’’ cap, 

And sit out on the side porch with the Bible on my lap. 


Unto the hills whence cometh help.” 
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I'll put the hard thoughts from my heart, and in the stillness wait 
For the comfort and the message to all who meditate. 

The book falls open at the text, ‘‘ I will lift up mine eyes 

Why, that is a surprise. 


Why, all the live-long morning I’ve been thinking of the hills ; 

I was born and raised among ’em. How that mock-bird s carol 
trills! 

There was one beside the spring house when Josiah came to me, 

When | stood a-churning butter on that day in Tennessee. 


His father was a minister, had preached for Friends First-day 

In Lost Creek meeting-house ; and they had mounted to ride away, 
When Josiah, from the stirrup, turned back to get a drink 

From the old spring by the dairy, with the moss upon its brink. 


I can see his eye a twinkle as I held the dripping gourd : 

‘* This is like *‘ Rebecca at the well; ’ now does thee mind the word 
Which Eliezer brought her?’’ And I felt my hot cheek blush 

It was then the mock-bird’s treble broke the early morning hush. 


** Will thee come with me, Rebecca? ’’ said Josiah in my ear: 
‘«T've an inward drawing to thee, will thee be my wife, my dear?’’ 
A ‘‘yes,’’ a kiss, and then he went. We met no more at all 

‘Lill the week that we were wedded, at Friends’ meeting in the fall. 


Tut, tut, this is too foolish! Let me think upon the Word : 

Nor let my thoughts go drifting off at carol of a bird. 

**T will lift mine eyes unto the hills,” th’ flat country looks strange. 
From my father’s porch we looked right up to the Smoky range. 


I could see him as he journeyed up the mountain road, they went 
To attend a monthly meeting up the Pine Creek settlement, 

We came way out to Ohio while I was yet a bride, 

Were living here nigh forty years, an’ then Josiah died. 


‘*I will lift mine eyes,’’ at evening, when the clouds mass in the 
West, 

They look like the hills of heaven nigh the city of the blest. 

** Whence cometh help.’’ I like to think the call will come to me, 

Josiah’s self the messenger, ‘‘ Come up; we wait for thee.’’ 

Oh, there must be hills in heaven. 
heights, 

And we'll climb up from the valley till we see the heavenly lights. 

Ah, the weary years of waiting, but ‘‘ the time will seem not long’”’ 

When we hear the mock-bird’s carol mingle with the angels’ song. 

—Alice Williams Brotherton. , 


He will come down from the 





THE BIRDS AT DINNER. 

Ir we notice carefully the beaks of all the birds we see, 
it will help us, by indicating their habits of feeding, to 
locate them in their families and thus lead us to their 
correct names. All the sparrows have short, stout beaks, 
well suited to cracking open seeds and grain, which is 
their usual food. The thrushes have a curved bil!, con- 
venient for holding worms and digging in the soil; they 
find most of their food on the ground, poking among the 
dead leaves and rubbish for grubs, beetles, and larve. 
Our robins, which are true thrushes, do valuable spring 
work in the garden and lawn pulling worms from the soil. 
Have you ever watched a robin at work? How he tugs 
and pulls when the worm is long and does not come 
easily! There is an energy and a certain business air 
about him when at work which is very interesting. 

The food of the thrushes is chiefly animal, although they 
like a few strawberries and cherries for dessert, which we 
ought to be very willing to allow them as a slight return for 
all the worms and insects they destroy for us. The warblers 
are almost exclusively insect-eating birds. A few of 
them hunt on the ground for their food, but as a family 
their place is high in the tree tops, searching among the 
foliage for the tiny insects, plant lice, and spiders that 
make their homes there. They are small birds, having 
slender beaks 

The tiny humming birds, with their long, needle- 
shaped bills, are well equipped for securing honey from 
the very heart of the trumpet flowers and honeysuckles. 


They find numerous small insects within the flower as 


well as honey.— Harriet E. Richards, in Appleton's Popu- 
lar Science Monthly 
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UNITY OF INTERESTS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


Mucu is said of the movement toward equality of politi- 
cal rights for women with their brothers, as being an at- 
tempt to set men and women against each other. This 
is a view held only by those outside of the movement 
and who fail to comprehend its true meaning. 

To those who stand prominently identified with this 
great cause, it is as sacred as the freedom for which our 
forefathers and foremothers sacrificed so much,—in fact, 
to many of us it seems even broader in its inclusiveness 
because it affects one entire half of the human race the 
world over. 

In so many ways, both amusing and provoking, men 
have felt themselves called upon to ‘‘ represent’’ women, 
that it is difficult for them to realize any possible advan- 
tage to be derived from listening to the woman’s side of 
questions presented by herself, but just as certainly as do 
the mothers of the land take better care of their chil- 
dren than could any number of men trying to ‘‘ repre- 
sent’’ them in this relation, just so surely will women do 
better by making their opinions felt directly upon the 
polity of the country than by being ‘‘represented’’ by 
men. It is the anti-suffragists who wish to separate the 
interests of men and women, not the woman suffragists ; 
the former draw an imaginary line between the lives of 
men-and women and wish the two sexes carefully sepa- 
rated lest their influence upon each other should be for 
evil and not for good ; the equal suffragists have faith to 
believe that the Creator made men and women to be 
together in all walks of life, made them to have a recip- 
rocally good influence upon each other. They feel that 
what God hath joined together no man-made laws should 
put asunder in the government, any more than in the 
church, in society, or in the home.—Rachel Foster Avery. 


ENGLISH WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
The Friend, London, Sixth month 19. 

AN esteemed correspondent draws attention to the wicked- 
ness and brutality of war, as illustrated by the reports to 
hand from the Soudan. This aspect is further illustrated 
by private letters written to a near relative by a young 
Englishman who has recently settled in Bulawayo, which 
were published in last week’s /nudependent. They show 
the callousness that may quickly be induced by contact 
with the war system. Describing the shooting down of 
Matabele accused of spying, he says: ‘* There is great 
excitement to see them shot. Crowds go out to see it. 
It is quite a nice sight out here now. One gets quite cal- 
lous and hardened, and does not object to seeing it. At 
home, now, I could not see a man hung for the world. 
Out here it is an amusement, especially when one pots 
them over as fast as he can, outside in battle.’’ In de- 
scribing a fight when about 200 of the Matabele were 
killed and about three hundred wounded, he says: ‘It 
would have been very enjoyad/e in a way, had not two 
white men and one black of our party been killed and 
nine wounded.’’ The italics are ours. Such remarks need 
little comment. It is evident that the Matabele are re- 
garded as little better than brute beasts, to be shot down 
as a matter of sport, for this correspondent declares that 
there has never been any real danger to Bulawayo, which 
so early as roth April he said there was ‘‘ not the least 
chance of the natives ever attacking.’’ The details of 
the dattues, for they can hardly be compared to anything 
else, are sickening, and a grave responsibility lies at the 
doors of those who order such work. 


REFINEMENT that carries us away from our fellowmen 
is not God's refinement. —Beecher. 


PEACE FOR NATIONS, AS FOR MEN. 

From the Address of President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst 

College, at the Washington Arbitration Conference, Fourth month 
23, 1896. 
As for man, so for States, society is essential. Man can- 
not exist outside the State. He is in jural relations with 
others by virtue of his nature as a social being. He can 
come to his proper development, can use his full powers, 
only as a member of the State. ‘‘ Unus homo, nullus 
homo.’’ Man is never outside the State, cannot by any 
possibility get outside the State if he would, and has no 
rights which are not consistent with life in the State, and 
with the free enjoyment of all their rights by all other 
persons who live in the State with him. The world has 
utterly rejected Hobbes’s view, that every man is ‘ by 
nature’’ in a State of war with all other men, that no 
man has any rights except by compact ;—as Hobbes 
phrases it in the ‘‘Leviathan’’ (I. 14). ‘‘ Where no 
covenant hath proceeded, every man hath a right to 
everything.’’ This is the point of view of the Roman 
sarcasm, ‘‘ homo komini lupus,'’—(‘‘ man is a wolf to his 
brother man.’’) On the contrary, we hold and the 
civilized world believes, that man can be truly man only 
as he lives in relations of justice and helpful sympathy 
with his fellow-men. ‘To this end is he rational and 
social. He has a right to be in the State, and in jural 
relations with his fellows. And in this respect, the State 
is only ‘‘man writ large.’’ The object of the State, 
said Aristole, is not merely that men may live, ‘‘ but that 
they may live together nobly.’ Asa man has the right 
to expect and demand of his fellowmen that they live 
with him in the State, in a jural society, where his rights 
are secured to him by rational, moral considerations and 
by forms and processes of law, without his fighting for 
them, precisely so a State has the right to demand of 
other states that they come into such jural relations in the 
society of nations that national rights are secured and 
guaranteed, and national differences adjusted, without 
force, without war. 

‘* No man is self sufficient,’’ said Plato ; and we say, 
no State is or can be self-sufficient. We live too late in 
the history of the race to be insular in our conception of 
the State. There is, there must be a society of nations. 
No State can come to its full development save in that 
society of States, in jural relations with other States. 
And no State has any natural rights which are inconsistent 
with the equal rights of all other states 

For the two most intelligent nations in the world, the 
two peoples with the greatest native and acquired apti- 
tude for the politics of peace and the sway of law, it 
ought to be possible to find a modus vivendt which shall 
maintain justice and shall not threaten a resort to war. 
This problem between two such States would not seem 
more difficult than is that of first instituting a State. 

‘** Rational beings,’’ says Kant, ‘‘all requiring laws 
in common for their own preservation, and yet of such a 
nature that each of them is inclined secretly to except 
himself from their sway, have to be put under order, and 
a constitution has to be established among them, so that 
although they may be antagonistic to one another in their 
private sentiments, they have yet to be so organized that 
in their public relations, their conduct will have the same 
result as if they had no such bad sentiments.”’ 

We may be hopeful. We are not proposing a chimeri- 
cal scheme, or a hopeless problem. Kant affirms that 
‘« this problem of the institution of a State, however hard 
it may appear, would not be insoluble even for a race of 
devils, assuming only that they have intelligence! ’’ And 
the problem before these two States, England and Amer- 
ica, has been solved in the experience of individual citi- 





zens in every civilized nation in the world. What indi- | 
vidual citizens have learned to do, against the strong im- | 
pulse of selfish desire, organized bodies of intelligent | 


reasonable, wi// learn to do ! 

We are not pessimists. Yet the condition in Europe 
is painfully like a mere temporary suspension of hostili- | 
ties. War is delayed, yet it is constantly anticipated. 
The maintenance of peace by universal preparation for 
war involves terrible burdens. The industrial interests 
of the civilized world will not always patiently bear this 
load. The nations of Europe are not only burdened with 
the ‘‘ full-armed soldier upon the back of every laboring 
man’’; but this same burden is laid upon the bowed 
back of every woman who toils for her daily bread ; and 
the white-gloved hand of the martinet, as he lolls in his 
camp, is reached down to take the black bread of starva- 
tion out of the mouths of the little children. 

This burden makes the voters of the world thoughtful. 
Never before has war been compelled to give so strict an 
account of itself. Never before has ‘there been so 
thoughtful and stern a challenge of ‘its reason for | 
being.’’ The world is gloriously threatened with a great 
revolutionary outburst of brotherly feeling between the 
nations, which will insist upon an end to war ! 


| 
citizens—States, nations, may learn to do :—if they are | 


JEFFERSON AND THE DECLARATION. 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in North American Review. 

Tue Declaration of Independence is individualized by | 
the character and by the genius of its author. Jefferson 
gathered up the thoughts and emotions and even the 
characteristic phrases of the people for whom he wrote, | 
and these he perfectly incorporated with what was already 
in his mind, and then to the music of his own keen, rich, 
passionate, and enkindling style, he mustered them into 
that stately and triumphant procession wherein, as some 
of us still think, they will go marching on to the world’s 
end. 

There were then in Congress several other men who 
could have written the Declaration of Independence, and 
written it well—notably Franklin, either of the two 
Adamses, Richard Henry Lee, William Livingston, and, 
best of all, but for his own opposition to the measure, 
John Dickinson ; but had any one of these other men | 
‘written the Declaration of Independence, while it would 
have contained, doubtless, nearly the same topics and 
nearly the same great formulas of political statement, it 
yet would have been a wholly different composition from 
this of Jefferson’s. No one at all familiar with his other 
writings, as well as with the writings of his chief contem- 
poraries, could ever have a moment’s doubt, even if the 
fact were not already notorious, that this document was 
by Jefferson. He put into it something that was his own, 
and that no one else could have put there. He nut him- 
self into it—his own genius, his own moral force, his 
faith in God, his faith in ideas, his love of innovation, 
his passion for progress, his invincible enthusiasm, his 
intolerance of prescription, of injustice, of cruelty; his 
sympathy, his clarity of vision, his affluence of diction, 
his power to fling out great phrases which will long fire 
and cheer the souls of men struggling against political | 
unrighteousness. 

And herein lies its essential originality, perhaps the 
most precious, and, indeed, almost the only, originality 


ever attaching to any great literary product that is repre- 
sentative of its time. 





He made for himself no improper | 


claim, therefore, when he directed that upon the granite 
obelisk at his grave should be carved the words, ‘‘ Here 
was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration | 


" | 


of Independence. 





| Monthly deal with methods of medical treatment. 


| without success. 


| successful removals in our own family. 
| of thread. 
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SIMPLE MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
Two articles in the current issue of the Popular Science 
One 


of these, ‘‘ Suggestion in Therapeutics,’’ by Prof. W. R. 


Newbold, points out how much of curative power may be 
exercised by suggesting it to the mind. He says: 

‘« The ease with which warts can be ‘charmed away’ 
by suggestion has long been known. I will quote two 
cases. The patient in the first case was my wife, then a 
little girl, and the account was written for me by her 
mother. ‘I remember it all perfectly. It was when 
E was about six years old, just before we went to 
Boston to live. She had had warts on her hands for over 
a year. They had spread until her hand was not only 
badly disfigured, but very painful, as they were apt to 
crack and bleed. Two physicians, both relatives of ours, 
had prescribed for them, and we had followed directions 
We were in Lawrence, at M. P Ss. 
A lady came to tea, noticed the warts, and offered to re- 
move them by a‘charm.’ As I had once or twice been 
relieved in childhood in the same way, I was delighted 
at the offer. She went through some mummery, rubbing 
them and muttering something, I think, and then an- 
nounced that they would be gone in a month. They 
were, everyone. Ina few days they began to dry up and 
disappear. So far as I can remember, she never’ had 
another. When I was a child there was a neighbor of 
ours who used to remove all the warts in the neighbor- 
hood. I never heard of his failing, and I know of many 
He used a piece 
He would tie it around the wart—if he could 








| —with great solemnity, rub it three times, and very care- 


fully put the piece of thread in a paper in his pocketbook. 
This made a very great impression on us, I remember. 
It seemed next to a church service, having your wart 
taken off.’ ’’ 


Another article, by Douglas Graham, M. D., treats of 


| the cure of sprains by massage,—rubbing and manipula- 


tion. He says at one point : 

‘* No two masseurs are alike by nature nor in skill, 
tact, and education, and the one who knows his anatomy 
and physiology well, when called to a recent acute sprain, 


| will not begin at once to masser the injured joint, but at 


a distance above it on the healthy tissues by gentle strok- 
ing or ¢ffeurage toward the heart, gradually proceeding 
nearer and nearer to the painful place. This hasa sooth- 
ing effect and pushes the flow along in the veins and lym- 
phatics, making more space in them for the returning 
currents coming from beyond and carrying away the 


| fluids that have leaked out of the vessels. The same 


should be done on the part of the limb beyond the joint, 
for the circulation is hindered both in going out and 
coming in by reason of the swelling. 

‘* Next, the masseur who knows his business will be- 


| gin again at a safe distance above the injured joint, and 


use deep rubbing, kneading, or massage properly so 
called, one hand contracting as the other relaxes, alter- 
nately making circular grasps, with the greatest pressure 
upward, and this should be done on the parts above and 
below the seat of sprain. By this procedure the effects 
of the previous stroking or effeurage are much enhanced, 
an analgesic or agreeably benumbing effect is produced 
upon the nerves which extend to the painful place, and 


| the retarded circulation is pushed along more vigorously, 
| making room in the vessels for the swelling, the effusion, 
| the dammed embargo caused by the landslide of blood 


and lymph that is inundating the surrounding territory 
with exudates farther up the stream to float off, and pre- 
paring the way for the next step in treatment. At the 
end of fifteen or twenty minutes of this manner of work- 
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ing, gentle, firm pressure can be made immediately over 
the swollen and but recently very tender parts, which in 
a few seconds can have circular motion, with the greatest 
push upward added to it; and this, if sufficient tact be 
used, will in all probability not hurt but be positively 
agreeable.’’ 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 
MONTH, 18096. 
MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (3d, 25th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (roth), 29.549 
Mean temperature, 70.5 
Highest temperature during the month, (2oth, 21st), 92. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (3d, 15th), 51. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 79.5 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 61.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (3d, 18th), 27. 
Least daily range of temperature, (16th, 25th), 9 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 57-4 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 5.30 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.58 inches of 
rain, on the 13th and 14th. 
Number of days on which o1. inch or more of rain fell, 12. 
Number of clear days 9, fair days 12, cloudy days 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 8th, 9th, 21st, 28th. 


30.000 
30.280 


e 
3 


68.3 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 74 0n 21st. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 53 on Ist 
and 15th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 61.9. 

Maximum temperature of wet buib thermometer at 8 p. m., 72 on 26th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 52 on 14th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 62.3. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 62.1. 
Note—The mean temperature of this month was about 3 degrees 


below the normal. The amount of precipitation is above the average 


for Sixth month. A very heavy rain storm occurred on the night of the 

13th inst. 2.18 inches fell between 10 p. m. of the 13th to 8 a. m. of 

the 14th. JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ALMOST daily, says the Kennett (Pa.) Advance, the country news- 
paper is offered advertisements of New York and Chicago brokers con- 
taining promises of large monthly profits in stock speculations. Some- 
times a publisher is found willing to sell his space to a scheme for aid- 
ing and abetting crime, but for the honor of a craft that is more often 
ridiculed than praised, it must he said, that in the large majority of 
cases the country publisher refuses to lend a hand to schemes which 
breed dishonest clerks and spread general ruin. 


—The German schools of domestic science are far ahead of those 
of England and America. Every detail of housekeeping is thoroughly 
taught, and no diploma is issued until a girl is considered an expert. 


This is why the household service in Germany is so much better than 
ours. 


—Statistics of the railway receiverships for the first six months of 
1896 show a large increase over those of the corresponding period of 
1895. 


—Prof. Paul Haupt, head of the scientific department of Johns 
Hopkins University, recently sailed for Europe to superintend the new 
polychromatic edition of the Old Testament, of which he is general 
editor, assisted by the leading Hebrew scholars of England and 
America. By means of the various devices, such as different colored 
backgrounds, white, light brown, yellow, etc., the emendations neces- 
sary to show the results of the latest criticisms will be indicated. 


—The wool clip of Robert Taylor, of Casper, Wyo., for the pres- 
ent year is 560,000 pounds. He is believed to be the largest indi- 
vidual wool grower in the United States. 

—The Society for the Protection of Birds in England has just is- 
sued to the clergy 10,000 copies of a strong appeal against the wear- 
ing of birds and birds’ feathers as dress ornaments. There are several 
good things in the sheet, among them being Canon Rawnsley’s obser- 
vation that “it is a travesty of religion, and a mockery, for women 
with heads decked with aigrettes to sing in the words of the Bene di- 


cite, ‘O all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord, praise him and mag- 
nify him forever!’ ” 


—Jacob P. Cox cut three acres of oats at his Longwood farm on 
Thursday, and will make hay of it.— Kennett ( Pa.) Advance, gth. 


—As was anticipated, there is much sickness at this season among 
the Spanish troops in Cuba, but the Spanish authorities declare it less 
serious than has been alleged. Surgeon-General Losada officially 
states that the number of sick troops in the whole island is 6,810, be- 
sides 695 who are suffering with yellow fever. In Havana there are 
2,043 sick soldiers, only 90 of whom are yellow fever patients. The 
Surgeon-General estimates his sick list for the whole summer at not 
over 13,000, but as he admits 7,505 already, this is judged too low. 


—The degree of Master of Arts, conferred upon Booker T. Wash- 
ington, (of the Tuskegee, Alabama, colored school), by Harvard Uni- 
versity, was a graceful and merited honor, and the first honorary de- 
gree ever conferred by that university upon a man of negro blood. On 
the same day the University of Vermont made one of its colored grad- 
uates, Prof. Henderson, of Straight University, New Orleans, a Doctor 
of Divinity —. }¥. /ndependent. 


—South Dakota, it is said, can raise wheat more cheaply than any 
other part of the United States. The cost per acre is $8.57, of which 
the rent of ground per acre is $1.52. 


—An Indian boy from Carlisle School, on a Bucks county farm for 
his summer outing, writes: ‘* We had pretty hard game playing base 
ball on the decoration day afternoon. We play with keystone club. 
They are pretty good play, but we beat him anyhow, us Indian boys 
side; we are all pretty short bigger but we too slick for him.” 


—The cycling craze threatens to ruin lawn tennis in England. The 
secretaries of the numerous clubs round London are in despair. 


—The total number of excise certificates issued in Brooklyn under 
the Raines law is 3,667, of which 3,375 are of the first grade. The 
total receipts were $2,087,088. Exactly 1,035 saloon keepers have 
been forced out of business through the new law. 


—Dr. Henry H. Hindshaw, Curator of the University of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, recently shot a female specimen of the owl known as 
Megascops flammoela Idaheonsis. It is said the only other specimen 
known to scientists is a male shot in Idaho in 1893. 


—The feature of the forthcoming annual report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commissioners for 1896 will be a lengthy article on the 
mountain lakes of the State, with nearly a hundred illustrations in half 
tone and green, and sixteen colored engravings of food fishes. 


—There are still many immense cattle ranches in Texas, although 
in some parts of the State they have been contracted by increased set- 
tlement. The largest is one of 3,000,000 acres, the property of the 
Capital Freehold Land and Investment Company. 


—Of the 19,084,659 acres of land contained in Scotland, not quite 
4,500,000 are in a state of cultivation. 


—The distinction between a good preacher and a bad preacher has 
not changed much since Archbishop Whately declared that ‘‘ a good 
preacher preached because he had something to say, and a bad 
preacher because he had to say something. — 7he Standard. 


—About three inches of rain fell in half an hour in Newark, N. J., 
on the 6th inst. Boats were used for a time in all the lower streets of 
the city. 

—Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer and member of Parlia- 
ment, is reported (7th) critically ill in London. 


—Captain William Willigerod of the North German Lloyd steam- 
ship line (Bremen and New York), has crossed the Atlantic four hun- 
dred times, 1,400,000 miles in all, or sixty times round the earth. He 
has safely carried two hundred thousand persons and rescued hundreds 
of persons at sea. This is a record of which any man may be proud. 


—A medal, called the Neumayer medal, will be conferred soon by 
the Berlin Geographical Society on persons who have distinguished 
themselves in geography or meteorology, in honor of the seventieth 
birthday of Prof. George Neumayer, who, after having been director of 
the Melbourne Observatory, has since 1870 been at the head of the 
Marine Observatory at Hamburg. 


—The question is asked, ‘‘ Why is it that a town, when giving a 
‘* write-up ’’ of its industries, never boasts of the number of its saloons 
and the genial saloon-keeper ? 


—It has been decided that the next biennial convention of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union shall be held in 
Canada in the spring or autumn of 1397. It appears that Australia and 
Canada had both sent invitations for this biennial meeting, but the plans 
for Canada seemed to the officers of the Union the more feasible. 


—Two hundred and sixty-three architects have sent ia designs for 
the two palaces which are to be built ia the Champs-Elysees, Paris, in 
connection with the International Exhibition of 1990. 

—A few years ago Greece was only visited by arch >logists aad 
students. General travel in this direction has but recently set in. 
Last year about 1,500 Americans visited Athens, and forty-two citiz ns 
of the United States resided there for the winter. 


—The Pope has nominated as successor to Cardinal Satolli Mgr. 


Diomede Falconio. He is expected to arrive in this country in a short 
time. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, whose health had been declining for a 
long time, died at her home at Hartford, Conn., on the Ist instant. 
She was born Sixth month 14, 1811, (at Litchfield, Conn.), and was 
therefore a little more than 85 years old. Her father was Lyman 
Beecher. She was the second wife of Professor Calvin E. Stowe, to 
whom she was married in 1836, and who died in 1886. She wrote 
her great work, ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” for a weekly newspaper, the 
National Era, published at Washington, D. C., in 1851. 

THE United States Treasury debt statement, issued on the Ist 
instant, shows a net increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, during the month of June of $1,820,853 50. The total cash in 
the Treasury is $853,905,635. The deficit in the revenues of the 
Government for the fiscal year, (Seventh month 1, 1895, to Sixth month 
30, 1896), was $25,500,000, and for three years past, $137,500,000. 

A FRIGHTFUL disaster occurred at the Twin Shaft coal mine, 
Pittston, Pa., on the 27th ult. The mine caved in, entombing 58 men, 
many of them married men, with families. Desperate efforts were 
made to dig them out, but progress each day was comparatively slow, 
until it became evident that rescue in time to save their lives, if they 
were not killed by the fall, was impossible. Working day and night, 
with great difficulty, and under very dangerous conditions, the relief 
parties, on the afternoon of the 5th inst., had progressed but 285 feet 
toward the place where they expected to find the men, leaving 700 feet 


yet to be opened. It was considered that several weeks must elapse 
before this could be done. 


THE standing of parties in the new Canadian House of Commons 
is as follows: Liberals, 116; Conservatives, 85; Patrons, 4; Inde- 
pendents, 8. The Liberals thus have a clear majority of 19 over all 
others. The refusal of the French voters in Quebec, though Catho- 
lics, to be controlled by the priests, has caused much congratulation. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND reached his summer home at Buzzard’s 


Bay, Mass., on the Ist instant. He will probably remain there most 
of the time until autumn. 


A DISPATCH from Vancouver, British Columbia, says that high wa- 
ter in the Frazer river undermined the track between Agassiz and Hope 
stations on the Canadian Pacific railroad, on the night of the 3d, and 
when the eastbound freight without warning struck the weak spot the 
train, consisting of eight cars loaded with tea and one with coal, was 
thrown into the river. A brakeman was killed, and the engineer and 
fireman both badly injured. 


CHOLERA prevails in a virulent form in Egypt. The deaths are 
more than 3 out of 4 cases. Official returns at Cairo show that there 
were reported on the 4th throughout Egypt 489 new cases of the dis- 
ease and 383 deaths, including 27 new cases and 9 deaths among the 
Egyptian troops at Wady Halfa, on the border of the Soudan, 


THE National Democratic Convention has been in session at Chi- 
cago this week, the first sitting being on the 6th. Preliminary confer- 
ences developed the fact that there was a very large majority, nearly 
or quite two-thirds, in favor of the free coinage of silver. The proba- 
ble outcome as to the nominee for President is not clearly disclosed at 
this writing. 

A FIRE at Galveston, Texas, on the Ist instant, destroyed four 
blocks of the wharf front of the Mallory Steamship Line, twenty-six 
railroad cars, 5,000 bales of jute, besides a large quantity of bagging 
and ties. The loss will probably amount to from $200,000 to $300,- 


000. The cause of the fire is said to have been the spontaneous com- 
bustion of wool. 


THE National Educational Association has been in session this 
week at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning on the 7th and adjourning on the 


| Irth. 





aaa ome MT ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 
1 there is no better way to save it 
7 than in preserving your buildings 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
toburgh 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


NOTICES. 
| *.* Special Notice.—As it is desired to issue 
Friends’ Almanac by the middle of Eighth 
month, it is therefore important that all changes 
or corrections in time or place of holding meet- 
ings should be immediately forwarded to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* Postponement of Quarterly Meeting.— 
On account of the Conferences at Swarthmore, 
the date for the next quarterly meeting to be 
held at Third Haven, Easton, Md., has been 





Ninth month Ist to 3d, inclusive. 























































































































Carefully Selected 


CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON 


$32 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, | 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


FAENESTOCE .isburen. | by having them well painted with Pure 
ANCHOR ) on © 22 : > cf ° ad ~ © nr se 
soxsrem S°@"™™": | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
ATLANTIC -cannot be weé/ painted with anything else. 
BRADLEY To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN ‘ 5 
JEWETT 7 : 
no Pure White Lead 
UNION : = ul e Li e Ca 
SOUTHERN , i r 
> Chicago ; . . . 
SHIPMAN } | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
— ‘ For colors use Nationat Leap Co.’s Pure 
Missovet \ sz tows. | White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
RED SEAL } 5 
aaa | best and most permanent; prepared ex- 
sure. sawsennesse | pressly for tinting Pure W hite Lead. 
MORLEY Puladeighin. | Pamphlet giving vaiuaole information and card showing samples 
Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
Salem, Mass upon application to those intending to paint 
CORNELL : 
xxwwvory ™%™** NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. i Broadway, New York. 
ome epane te, n Faber Miller, °%, Swevs Stasm 
Investment Securities. | 4 +” NonnumTOwN, Pa. 


ATTORNEY-aT-LAW 


practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Oonnties. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


‘Business of Paper Hanging 


PROPERTIES for the present at the old stand 


WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY . ‘ 
EXAMINED. 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
#@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Municipal Warrants 
and School Bonds. 





~AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH: 

12. Amawalk. 
19. Saratoga. 
26. Westbury. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 

*,* On account of the Swarthmore Confer- 

| ences coming at the usual time of holding War- 
' rington Quarterly Meeting, the latter has been 
changed from the fourth Second-day to the 
| second Second-day in the Eighth month. 


postponed to the following week, that is, until 
| 
| 





*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
month 5, at 4 o'clock p. m. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 
| An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh mo. 

12, at 3 p. m. 
Merion Meeting, Seventh month 26, at 10 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 





*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Newtown, Delaware Co., on First-day, 
Seventh month 19, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

The Philanthropic Committee, together with 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 
will meet on the morning of Quarterly Meeting 
at Concord, at 9 o’clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 
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*,* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarter, will be held 
at Hockessin, on First-day, the 12th inst., at 3 
o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


ta 
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The Charm that Attracts 
in silver and gold is their 
brilliancy. With ! 


SILVER RO--ON 
EL ch I soo. 


this brilliancy is reproduced just as 
when fresh from the hands of the sil- 
versmith, 


hia 


Saseneusencaseces 


oes} Everywhere. 


Grocers, or postpaid, lic, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
72 John St., New York. 


erent reer ee reese scecnesecengecsussuuns 
ae Sabesescencasesii;, 


nt A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


@kS5 WILLIAM HEACOCK,O@*> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


MARY £. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


First door above Franklin St. 
720 Wallace St. orth side, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Conferences of 1896, 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Friends’ 
Conferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends and 
those interested with them, in First-day School, Phil- 
anthropic, Educational, or Religious work, to par- 
ticipate in the conferences to be held at Swarth- 
more, Pa., commencing on the morning of Eighth 
morth 19, and closing on the evening of Eighth 
month 26, 1896. 

=— attendance is expected to be very large, and 
as itis 


NECESSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 
OF ALL WHO COME, 

It is urgently requested that all who expect to attend shall 
notify the Secretary of this committee as 
early as possible, 

sending full names and post-office addresses. 

All persons whether guests of friends in the 
vicinity or residing within daily traveling distance 
from the conference, if desiring entertainment of any 
kind will se communicate with the committee 
giving the exact amount of entertainment desired. And 
persons who by reason of age or for other cause, 
require any special accommodation will greatly 
lighten the labors of the committee by conveying 
full information. 

Upon receipt of such applications the committee 
will forward to each person a card constituting 
such person a member of the Conferences, and 
giving necessary information. 

In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20. 

Friends from a distance can rely upon R. R. rates 
for the round trip not exceeding one and one-third 


the regular fare. 
WM. J. HALL, ANNA M. BUNTING, 
Secretary, 


Chairman, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The [larseilles Cottage, 
104 8. South Carolina Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY. 


Accommodations first-class. 
Opened Sixth month Ist, 1896. 


ELLEN KNIGHT LEEDOM. 


ATLANTIC CirTy, 
The Ruscombe, art ; 


Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 


Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. Emmor G. GRIFFITH. 
Sun Pariors. Miss Suge P. BaKER. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


jal Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M. E.& 4. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. Convenient to both depots. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach. 
Homelike. Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open all the year. 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


Open all the year. 





TELEPHONE 224, 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive park; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Silver Dean Cottage. 
Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. 
Boarders Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, ey reference. 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 

















Cold, Dry-Air 
REFRIGERATORS 
are the Best. 


Articles will not taste 
of each other. 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. 
CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p m. 


A Notable Thing. 
Results out-argue theories. Read the follow- 
ing; it is true, and means dollars in your 


pocket if you take the hint: 


In 1892 a certain 20-acre piece of land, with good 
natural soil but in poor condition, was treated to 15 
tons of the Thomas Potato Fertilizer ; 1,000 pounds 
to the acre broadcast and 500 pounds in the drills. 
Actual cost per acre $26.25 

Dry weather kept the potato crop down to 150 
bushels per acre, which sold for $75. Wheat was 
put in without additional fertilizer—though the 
manure made by four horses during the summer 
was put on a part of the land ; hardly worth count- 
ee wheat crop, 28 bushels per acre, sold for 

The land was mowed three times the next year 
(1894), and expert judges put the total of cured hay 
above 544 tons per acre, worth $55. The hay crop 
of 1895 (assisted by 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda) was 3 tons to the acre, worth $30. Nitrate 
cost $2.50. 

Total cost for fertilizer, $28.75 per acre. 

Total cash receipts $176.80 per acre. 

Draw your own conclusions, and do likewise. 


l. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


Bone Fertilizers, 
2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


~ GLENTWORTH’S 
EXTERMINATOR. 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs. 
Cut this out. 
Have no other, 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. Try it. 


Kid « + 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 

enerally sold for 
$5.25 —we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 








Dry Goods. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royat Bakinc Powper Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. 7. JA CKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


~ DANIEL GIBBONS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
706 Hace Buitoinc, 1328 Crestautr Stracer. 
Office Hours, 1 to 4 p. m. 
A limited number of mo:tgages, upon improved 
—— only, in Seattle and King county, Wash- 


ington, bearing 6 and 6}4 and in some cases, 7 per 
cent. Telephone No 2-18. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





Eastern Nebrasxa Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 rer cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoazrPH WEBSTER, wu . WEBSTER, 
President. \ 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


MORTGAGES «x0 WARRANT 


BEARING 6 to 8 PER CENT. 


Tacoma awo Seatric Monrtoaces Coitecteo 
ano Property Careo For. 





REFER TO 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnu: Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Gene Gumepes, Saver and ¥ BaNxkIne Sam. egret cast co Depot. =a 
DMINISTRA Trusts of ev: —RECEI UARDIAN, 
Dividends Collected, eck neal Haste meneged So veolineerasnculiees ala. etc., etc. - 

Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
ee ee oe K. Taylor. M. Byrn. 
Chairman, H ws, an, John L. Blake, 


Matthe 
, Matt. C. Fat Re Lewis A. Guadorft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | R A R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T a U ST CO . 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY. Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jn., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, &. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 


ores Poor BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
WILLIAM H. GA JOHN C SIMS, 

FRANCIS I. Gow EN, PEMBERTON § es 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACO 

HENRY TATNALL, 


‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusteasLe Forms of Lirs and ENDOWMENT INsURANOB 
at actual Net Oost. It is Pormgty Morvat; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 


a Surpius of over Targez Mrutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 


aan 
Baterest or’ Di 


Bawerd Sabie, Jr. 
Bccutiee Commitiee: Wm. H. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A BROWN, Jr, 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, 
JOHN B.GARRETT, 
V-ILLIAM H. JENKS, 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Com red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

- DIRECTORS . { 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, ° 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincosé ” 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


y issues its 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Com ee. 
President, SAMUEL R. ood Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING of Insurance Department, ag Sy ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. Bi OBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
eer ~~ SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
SURPLUS, ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 
cows; the money will buy a 
separator and you save cost 
| of their keep, while the butter you make 

sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars. Please mention this 
paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 


| Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
Thomas R. Gill | Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Ill. 


Charles 8. Hinchman, | 
gg Montgomery County Milk. 
 NEHOBOCRED DAIRIES. 


yres, 
Bolton Winpenny, 
Biwood Becker, 
ven toiserving families. Offiee, 
eghth Philadel 
J H L. JONES. 


Interest allowed on ‘shite, Titles to saan | 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo! eand Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- | 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, | 
ete. Safe ed Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
=e Lucas, 


Davis Page, 
Joseph R. eee, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewi Hood Gilpin, 


"Wearen G. Griffith 





